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on the job every month of the year. 


Payments on Expectations made regularly in equal 


monthly installments eliminate end of the year 


ao rush to complete payments. Help your diocese 
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\ < 6\F \ continue to remit one-twelfth of your expectation 
\ 3 every month by being sure that your congregation 
remits one-twelfth of its share every month to your 

diocesan treasurer. 
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ST. JAMES 
LESSONS 


| The Lord Jesus and Children 


ll Jesus, Lord of Heaven and 
Earth 


Ill Friends of The Lord Jesus 

IV The House of The Lord Jesus 

V Christian Virtues 

VI The Lord and His Servant 
VII The Lord and His Church 
VIII The Lord Jesus Reveals God 

IX How God Prepared for the 


coming of Jesus 


“These books are printed attractive- 
ly, illustrated and include well- 


executed hand work. Pages and 
type are large, clean and uncrowd- 
ed; they cover 33 lessons plus sug- 
gested reviews. Based on the 
Episcopal Book of Common Prayer. 
The cost by reason of generous sub- 
sidy and production in large quan- 
tity has been kept within reach of 
all Churches and Missions.” 

A. Teacher's Manual accom- 
panies each course. The Teacher's 
Manuals for the first three lessons 
are forty cents each. All other 
books, for pupils and teachers, are 
‘sixty cents each, postpaid in U.S.A. 


Checks Must Accompany Orders 
No books sent on approval 


All orders will receive prompt 
attention. Write for information. 


ST. JAMES LESSONS, Inc. 
Dept. 2. 
865 Madison Avenue 
New York 21, N.Y. 
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Turning the Pages 


Cx recent Pastoral Letter “con- 
tained so much sound philosophy 
that it should be read by every Amer- 
ican family. While it points up our 
own shortcomings as individuals and 
as a nation, it holds a torch of hope 
and faith to all Christian people.” 
With these words the Hon. Howard 
W. Smith of Virginia introduced 
the printing of the letter in the 
Congressional Record on February 
26. Congressman Smith had at- 
tended Christ Church, Alexandria, 
the day before. It was the day on 
which the rector, the Rev. B. B. 
Comer Lile, read the Pastoral Letter 
to his congregation. After the serv- 
ice Mr. Smith asked for a copy and 
the next morning inserted it in the 
Congressional Record. This was not 
the first time that a Pastoral Letter 
has appeared in the Congressional 
Record, but the only other occasion 
of which we know was at the close 
of the 1949 General Convention in 
San Francisco. 


Secretary Exhibits Painting 


Leona Keiper, secretary to the 
Council’s Director of Promotion, 
Robert D. Jordan, is not only a very 
able secretary but is also a talented 
painter. We discovered this the other 
day when the National Arts Club 
put on its Spring Water Color Ex- 
hibition and included in the pictures 
hung Rock Harbor II by Mrs. Keiper. 


CPC Seeks News Requests 


Tue Church Periodical Club, a co- 
Operating agency of the National 
Council, is seeking new requests from 
clergymen, seminarians, domestic 
and foreign missionaries and mission 
institutions for remailed magazines. 

Incorporated in 1888, the CPC has 
expanded greatly in recent years and 
is able to fill a greater number of 
requests. Any eligible person inter- 
ested in receiving either religious or 
secular magazines should write to 
the Church Periodical Club, 120 East 
22nd St., New York 10, N. Y., giving 


| a brief summary of his work, age of 


the children either in his own family 
or in his school, hospital, or mission, 
and a list of the magazines he would 
like to receive. 


what vital zssues 
confront... 


Protestant 
Thought 
in the 
Twentieth 
Century 


edited by 
ARNOLD NASH 


What progress has been 
made in religious thinking 
during the first fifty years 
of the twentieth century, 
and what problems are still 
to be solved? . . . These 
questions are brilliantly 
handled in a symposium by 
twelve eminent Protestant 
theologians. Their discus- 
sions analyze topics rang- 
ing from the development 
of Old and New Testament 
research to philosophical 
and theological trends, the 
formulation of Christian 
Ethics, and new methods of 
preaching, religious educa- 
tion, and spiritual counsel- 
ing. Comprehensive in 
scope and definitive in 
treatment, the book points 
up the emergence of Amer- 
ican leadership in Christian 
thought. It has been chosen 
as the July selection of the 
Religious Book Club. 


$3.75 at your bookstore 


MACMILLAN 


60 Fifth Avenue, New York 11 


1{=biblc 
andbook 


18th Edition. 150 Photos and Maps, Size 4%x64x1\% 
An ABBREVIATED BIBLE COMMENTARY: with notes 
on every book in the Bible, Archaeological Discoveries, 
How We Got the Bible, and an Epitome of Church History. 

There is nothing published, of its size, that has anything 
like as much practical Bible information. 

Book OF a Lifetime...FOR a Lifetime 
Loved alike by Young and Old 
Especially valuable for S S Teachers and Bible Students 

idely used in Colleges and Seminaries 
Highly commended by leading Magazines and Ministers 
(Full particulars sent on request) 
764 pages. Cloth Binding. Only $2.00. 
Order from your Bookstore, or 


H. H. HALLEY, Box 774, Chicago 90, Illinols 


A CROSS , OF PALM 


An ideal gift, intimate and significant. Small 
and comfortable to wear, there is ample space 
on the reverse for an inscription, 

Sterling Silver $2.50 plus 20% Fed. Ex. Tax 


THE CHURCH SUPPLY CORPORATION 


421 Stewart St. at Times Square 
Seattle 1, Washington 


Here are they that keep the 


commandments of God and the faith 
of Jesus. Well may this be said of 
the great company of the faithful, 
sung and unsung throughout the 
ages. Each new generation adds new 


names. Each new age brings new 
revelation. 

The reader who is interested in 
seeking further light on the opera- 
tion of the Holy Spirit in the lives 
of men will have an enriching ex- 
perience if he acquaints himself with 
some of the current writing. 

To begin with an Episcopalian, 
there is Philip Mercer Rhinelander 


“Keep the key to your city,” 
said the celebrated man. “I am 
far too comfortable on the 
NORTH COAST LIMITED.” 


——— 


WESTERN TRAVEL is a pleasure on the Northern Pacific 
Railway. Smooth, modern, diesel-powered trains. Best of meals. Courteous 
treatment. 


May we plan a trip for you this winter, spring or next summer— 
to California, the Pacific Northwest, Alaska or Hawaii? 


Please send for our folder, ‘’Northwest Vacations,’ describing a 
trip in the Pacific Northwest at tour cost of only $45.43 (to which must be 
added rail and Pullman fares.) 


Write us a letter asking questions about travel, and 
you'll receive helpful, specific information and free 
travel literature. Please address 


NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILWAY 
951 N. P. Building, St. Paul I, Minn. 


by Henry Bradford Washburn (New 
York, Morehouse. 1950. $2.50) . This 
story of the life of a man of deep 
religious fervor will mean a great 
deal to those who knew him in any 
of his several relationships: as par- 
ish priest, as teacher at Berkeley 
Divinity School and Episcopal Theo- 
logical School, as seventh Bishop of 
Pennsylvania, and as the first warden 
of the College of Preachers. 

The book will be of equal value 
to those interested in the develop- 
ment of the Church in the period 
covered, to those enjoying the pres- 
ent program of the College of Preach- 
ers and wanting to know something 
of its founding and early history, and 
to those concerned with better sup- 
port for theological education. 

The author, one-time dean of the 
Episcopal Theological School, is well 
chosen for the task. He writes in a 
very readable way of one he admired 
as fellow student and lifelong friend. 

Bishop Rhinelander lived from 
1869 to 1939. A first full length bi- 
ography has been written about a 
contemporary of his, Rufus Jones: 
Master Quaker by David Hinshaw 
(New York, Putnam. 1951. $4) . This, 
too, was written by a lifelong friend. 


No Two Men Could be Less Alike 


Two men could hardly be less alike 
than Bishop Rhinelander and Rufus 
Jones, yet, in the same age, each 
made his contribution as he was 
guided by the Holy Spirit! Among 
the outstanding achievements of the 
great Quaker leader were the writ- 
ing of more than fifty books and the 
founding of the American Friends 
Service Committee which shared in 
receiving the 1947 Nobel Peace 
Award. 

A spiritual bond can readily be 
traced betweeen Rufus Jones and 
Francois de Fénelon, Archbishop of 
Cambrai, and a key figure in Church 
and State in the time of Louis XIV. 
Born in the south of France and 
given the best schooling of his day, 


| Fénelon was educator, philosopher, 


statesman, and essayist. His writings 
are found valuable and pertinent in 
the twentieth century. In 1947 the 
Presiding Bishop’s Book for Lent 
was Christian Perfection edited by 
Charles F. Whiston (New York, 


continued on page 4 
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DPs RESETTLE 
IM AMERICA 


| Cents « Copy 


THE COVER. Which is the American-born 
child and which the DP? It’s hard to tell 
in this picture of two little girls at the 
New England Resettlement Committee Cen- 


ter in Massachusetts. For more about the 


Committee’s work, please turn to page 11. 
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Read a Book . . . cont. 


Harpers. 1947. $1.75), a translation 
of Fénelon’s spiritual letters. 

The saintly figure of the man is 
beautifully portrayed in relation to 
the complex and confused times in 
which he lived and the many con- 
flicts that raged around his head, the 
most serious being the debate over 
Quietism, in Frangois de Fénelon 
by Katharine Day Little (New York, 
Harper. 1951. $3.50). Fénelon’s 
personal affairs must have caused 
him great distress, but throughout 
he remained a counselor and min- 
ister to human souls. 


Check Your Calendar |. 


Summer conferences. Consult your 
rector for information about 
conferences in your area. 


JULY 


2-10 Northfield Missionary Con- 
ference. Northfield, Mass. 


4 Independence Day 


The one great task of 
the church is to win 
people to Christ. 

° 
In motion pictures God 
has given us a new and 
strong medium through 


11-18 Silver Bay Conference on the 
Christian World Missions, Sil- 
ver Bay, N. Y. 

22 Church of the Air. CBS. 10:00- 
10:30 a.m., EDST 

22-27 World Missions Institute. 
Lake Forest College, Lake For- 
est, Ill. 

25 St. James’ Day 


which we can proclaim 
His gospel. 
t ) 

Invite your members and 
the unchurched of your 
area to see Cathedral 
Films bible stories and 
modern religious themes. 


New Luther Biography 


In the preceding century, a monk 
took a stand against the Roman 
Catholic Church, shaking it to its 
very foundation. Outstanding among 
the current biographies is the new- 
est book to be added to the many 
on Martin Luther, Here I Stand by 
Roland Bainton (New York, Abing- 
don. 1950. $4.75). 

Professor Bainton, who has held 
the chair of ecclesiastical history at 
Yale Divinity School for the past 
fifteen years, is a writer of penetrat- 
ing insight and dramatic style. Among 
his earlier works, the best known is 
The Church of Our Fathers (New 
York, Scribners. 1941. $3.50). The 
same charm that has made it a classic 
is used in portraying the man Luther 
in relation to the movements of 
thought in his age. Both the Church 


AUGUST 
6 Transfiguration 
24 St. Bartholomew’s Day 


SEPTEMBER 
7-9 Laymen’‘s Instructors Train- 
ing Conference. Seabury 
House, Greenwich, Conn. 
21 St. Matthew’s Day 
23 Church of the Air. CBS. 10:30- 
11:00 a.m., EDST 
St. Michael and All Angels 


Consult your 
Cathedral Films dealer 


Cathedral Silms 


140 NORTH HOLLYWOOD WAY 


WAG wunvani, CALIFORNIA 


Favorites of alert Pastors, Superintendents and Teachers 


CLASS CARD ENVELOPES No. 4 Two-Pocket, CALL BELLS No. 
large fold-over flap with tension cord fast- 80 plain base, 


Onn 4 eT aes wWaemipaenues doz. $4.25 20-m, 2.20. 60c and society in the sixteenth century 
No. 5, Two-Pocket, 3%4 x 614; center fold No. 98 fancy become vividly real, and Luther is 
holds cards without fastener...... doz. 90c _—ibase, 4-in. $1.10 ¥ Z 


CLASS OFFERING ENVELOPES aNo,'8 cou, . SECRETARY'S REPORT SLIP No: 28 Booklot “| (otc eecaies of theo 
plete record for 1 year, 3% x 6....doz. 75¢ of perforated leaves, one for the secretary Driven first into a moe pod 
Nos. 4, 5 & 8 Envelopes made of durable red rope egeaccguas Duplicate copy is kept pe then out, he is credited with being 
ATTENDANCE CARDS, undated — Sundays BIRTHDAY RECORD CARDS. Gives full data responsible for a ae aSpees peas 
are numbered, 3 x 5, No. 71 Scholars, white; | on each student. Excellent for ready refer- Reformation, the “priesthood of all 
No, 72 Teachers, green..........-- VOO\Z Se) CnCO es trasterersinteichartierelersie isle ve/aisie 100 75¢ believers.” 
At Your Dealer @ Write for Complete Catalog Here I Stand, which received the 
_WILLIAM H. DIETZ, INC, _ 1050. Wabash Ave., Dopt.r—7, Chicago 3, Ill. | Abingdon-Cokesbury award as the 


most significant manuscript in the 


$1.25 PER YEAR @ 3 YEARS $3.50 © 5 YEARS $5.00 .||| Teligious field in 1950, is not only 
FORTH Magazine 281 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. attractive in appearance, format, and 
| illustration. 


Enter 


Renew my subscription for_____ years. | enclose Another addition to the many 


books on Martin Luther is Monk in 
Name Armour by Gladys H. Barr (New 
York, Abingdon. 1950. $3), a well- 
; done novel based on his life. 

City The reader may leave the sixteenth 
continued on next page 
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Street 


ctmeucan folding Chats 


NEW IMPROVED DESIGN 


DURABLE—strong steel frame 
SAFE—can’t tip, pinch, snag 
COMFORTABLE—extra-wide 
and extra-deep seats, backs 
FOLD QUICKLY, quietly, snugly 
SEAT STYLES—formed ply- / 
wood, durably lacquered; * 
or vinyl-plastic upholstered 
Write Dept. 160 
AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY 
World’s Leader in Public Seating 
901 Broadway N. W., Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 


THE SUCCESSFUL WAY TO 


RAISE MONEY 


FOR YOUR 


Church, Sunday School, Society 
EASY TO RAISE $25.00 TO $100.00 
with Famous Hudson Household and Gift items 


So many wonderful, useful articles—and so 
low priced—they ‘’Sell on Sight.”” Splendid 
profits for your treasury on every order. 


Successfully used by more than 9000 

é Women’s Groups all over the country 
Write AT ONCE for FREE catalog 

HUDSON Products Corp. 61 East 11st. 

NEW YORK 3, N. Y. DEPT. F-8 


CLERGY and CHOIR 


VESTMENTS 
Cassocks, Surplices, Stoles, Scarves, ¢ 
Albs, 
Academic Hoods, Birettas, 
1837 “Quality—fairly priced’ 19, " 
Vestment Makers 114 years 5 
Cox SONS & VINING, Inc. 
131 East 23rd Sjreet, New York 10, N.Y. 


SIRETA MASON 
562 Fifth Ave., New York 19, N. Y. 


DOSSALS — COPES — STOLES 
Eucharistic Vestments 
FRONTALS—ALBS—SURPLICES 


Your help is urgently needed if we are to 

help others. he demand exceeds our 

prec o t Gifts and bequests earnestly 

soug: 

Endorsement of Bishop must accompany 
each request. 


THE BISHOP WHITE 
PRAYER BOOK SOCIETY 
Rev. Allen Evans, D.D., S.T.D., Sec’y 
319 Lombard Street, Philadelphia 47, Pa. 


A MEMBERSHIP IN THE 


NATIONAL CATHEDRAL 
ASSOCIATION 


lends support to the work and worship 
of Washington Cathedral 


Each Member Receives The Cathe- 
dral Age, a Beautifully Illustrated 
Quarterly Magazine. 


Name. 
Address. 


Memberships from $3 to $100 and over. " Address 


Washington Cathedral, Washington 16, D. C. 
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Read a Book . . 


century and return to the present to 
get a glimpse into the lives of some 
fellow Christians. 


° co nt, 


These Found the Way 


David Wesley Soper, professor of 
religion at Beloit College, has edited 
a symposium relating the stories of 
thirteen conversions, among them 
Jews, atheists, alcoholics, and Roman 
Catholics (one of them his own) to 
non-Roman Christianity, in These 
Found the Way edited by David 
Wesley Soper (Philadelphia, West- 
minster. 1951. $2.50). Of the three 
Anglicans, Chad Walsh and Joseph 
Wittkofski are priests in the Epis- 
copal Church. 

While the age range of the group 
is wide, a majority grew up during 
or just following World War I. This 
fact may be worthy of note. They 
failed to find a stable faith in an un- 
stable world. 

Many in this group have them- 
selves written notable books. God 
the Father Almighty by Chad Walsh 
(Forward Movement, 15 cents) is a 
recent title from the pen of a well- 
known writer, critic, teacher, and 
priest. 

The former Roman now Anglican 
priest, the Rev. Joseph Wittkofski 
has contributed The Little Red Book 
of Contemplation (New York, More- 
house. 1950. $1.25) and The Secret 
Way (New York, Morehouse. $2) . 

The most recent book to come 
from another of the group of thirteen 
is Strengthening the Spiritual Life 
by Nels F. S. Ferré (New York, Har- 
per. 1951. $1). It is a book, written 
from experience, on how prayer can 
be made part of daily personal and 
family life.—A.E.H. 


$$ 


Did you know that 99142% of the 
Chinese people are NOT COMMUNIST 


THE WINDSOR BROOM COMPANY, HAMBURG, PA. 


(Please mention this magazine.) 


Such Fine Quality 


BLACK 
SHIRTS 


May soon be hard 
to find—at ANY price 


clerical 
neckband 


These superbly tailored shirts represent a re- 
markable value, at any time. Now, with fine 
broadcloth getting scarcer daily, is a wise time 
to examine them. Combed, mercerized, high- 
count broadcloth. Sanforized and color fast. 
French cuffs. Breast pocket. Fly front. Send 
NO money! Simply check your size on coupon 
below. If you are pleased in every way, let us 
bill you later. Otherwise, simply return shirts 
within 10 days, and owe us nothing. Hopkins 
Co., 422 Washington Bldg., N.W., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


l Hopkins Co., Dept. R7 | 
| 422 Washington Bldg., N.W. 
| Washington, D. C. 


| Rush black broadcloth shirts for exami- 
nation. If delighted, you may bill me at 
3 for $15.00. Otherwise, I will return 
ards within 10 days, and owe you noth- 


ng. 
Picase circle— 


| Neck Size: 14 14144 15 1544 16 
| 1644,17 17% 
| Sleeve Length: 32 33 34 35 
| Name 
St. and No 
| City Zone_—_- State—__—_—_ 


Planning for a Garden Party in 
your organization? Do you need 
a big money maker to please the 
ladies? CHINESE CRETONNE 
Baskets have been a big favorite 
this year with the ladies. 50% 
profit! 

Send for sample and sales 

plan today. 


Above, Bishop 
Hunter of Wyo- 
ming signs let- 
ters of conse- 
cration of Rich- 


ard S. Watson 


AFTER his consecration, Bishop Swift stands 
with Mrs. Swift and children, Anne and William 


The Topeka State Journal 
LAST MINUTE instructions are given Bishop-elect 


Swift by Bishop Sherrill and Bishop Fenner of Kansas 


_ THREE BISHO 


7) URING the month of May, three new mis- 
sionary bishops were added to the episcopate 
of the American Church. Elected at the meet- 
ing of the House of Bishops in January (FortH, 
March, page 6), they are the Rt. Rev. Richard 
S. Watson, Missionary Bishop of Utah; the Rt. 
Rev. A. Ervine Swift, Missionary Bishop of 
Puerto Rico (Fortu, June, page 16); and the 
Rt. Rev. Richard R. Emery, Missionary Bishop 
of North Dakota. 

Bishop Watson’s consecration took place May 
1 at St. Mark’s Cathedral, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
The Rt. Rev. Henry Knox Sherrill, Presiding 
Bishop, was the consecrator, with Bishops Rhea 
and Moulton, as co-consecrators. 


Fargo Forum 
REPRESENTATIVES of North Dakota organizations 


receive new bishop at installation in Fargo cathedral 
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ONSECRATED 


The Presiding Bishop consecrated Bishop 
Swift May 3 in Grace Cathedral, Topeka, Kans., 
with Bishops Boynton, Suffragan of New York, 
and Bentley, Vice President of the National 
Council and Director of the Overseas Depart- 
ment, as co-consecrators. 

Bishop Emery was consecrated May 15 by 
Bishop Sherrill at St. Paul’s Church, Minne- 
apolis, Minn., his former parish. Co-consecrators 
were Bishops Keeler of Minnesota and Atwill, 
retired of North Dakota. Bishop Emery’s pas- 
toral staff was a gift from the Sioux Indians 
who made it for the institution of Bishop At- 
will. For a picture biography of Bishop Emery, 
please turn to the next page. 


“Fargo Forum 


: Gordon Havenor 
Presiding Bishop pronounces blessing after Bishop Watson’s consecration 


Fargo Forum 


SIOUX Indian priest, the Rey. Sidney Mar- BISHOP ATWILL, retired of North Dakota, pronounces blessing over successor, Bishop 
tin, carries Bishop Emery’s pastoral staff Emery. Bishop Atwill has been acquainted personally with all seven North Dakota bishops. 
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Vou have been called out of par- 
ish life, my brother, to be a Bishop 
in the Church of God. As you start 
out on your episcopate, I would have 
you keep before you three special 


attributes of the Master, which 
marked His public ministry. 

The first mark was His consecra- 
tion. He showed that while He was 
yet a boy, twenty years before He 
started out on that ministry, ‘“Wist 
ye not that I must be about my 
Father’s business?” He asked Mary 
and Joseph. That was the center and 
sole objective of -His life: His 
Father’s business. He subordinated 
everything else to it, especially Him- 
self. It was His one thought which 
overshadowed everything else. 

With all your missionary zeal there 
is danger that you will think of your- 
self at times. As you go about your 
work you will have a lot of incon- 
veniences—to put it mildly. You will 
get a lot of poor food to eat, some- 


@ The sermon at the consecration of 
Richard R. Emery as Missionary 
Bishop of North Dakota appropri- 
ately was preached by his neighbor- 
ing bishop, the Rt. Rev. W. Brat 
Roserts, Missionary Bishop of South 
Dakota. 
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MILESTONES IN A BISHOP'S LIFE 


BOYHOOD days of Richard Runkel Emery, 
Missionary Bishop of North Dakota, were 
spent in Pine Island, Minn., his birthplace 


IN COLLEGE, Emery changed from chemical 
engineering to philosophy and psychology 
to prepare for Seabury-Western Seminary 


If God Be For Us, W 


BISHOP OF SOUTH DAKOTA SPE 


times none at all; you will have 
many hard and uncomfortable beds 
to sleep on, sometimes none at all; 
you will have long tedious waits in 
depots, snowdrifts, mud holes, and 
other places; you will have “jour- 
neyings oft, in weariness and painful- 
ness,”’ as St. Paul put it. Don’t waste 
time and energy pitying yourself, 
thinking what a hard time you are 
having. When you start pitying your- 
self and looking for sympathy, you 
are a beaten man. Don’t think about 
yourself at all but if you feel that 
you must think of yourself, laugh at 
yourself. A sense of humor is one of 
God’s most saving gifts to us; but, 
through everything, keep uppermost 
before you, your Father and the work 
you have to do for Him. 

Christ never gave a thought to 
Himself. He had a lot of poor meals 
and beds and hard wearisome jour- 
neys, but He never wasted His time 
and strength thinking about them. 


His hardships were part of His offer- 
ing of life—service to His Father. Try 
to see yours in the same light; then, 
instead of being hardships, they will 
be part of a joyful, sacrificial offering 
of yourself to Christ and His Church. 

The second mark was His faith. 
Think how much time our Lord 
spent in prayer. There was nothing 
perfunctory about it. He had no 
stated periods to which it was lim- 
ited; rather He was in the conscious 
presence of His Father all the time. 

And that walking with Him bred 
intimacy, and intimacy bred love, 
and love bred trust, and trust bred 
a sure and never failing faith which 


‘all the discouragements and the op- 


position of his enemies could not 
shake. That is what prayer does for 
us and to us! Knowing God makes 


@ By the Rt. Rey. 
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COMING back in 1937 to Minnesota « 
seminary, Emery was ordained deacon i 
Paul, presented by the Rev. G. C. W 


4OP KEELER of Minnesota ordained 
ry priest. He was serving Good Shep- 
, Windom, and St. John’s, Worthington. 


us know that “All things work to- 


\ gether for good,” and that “If God 


IR ROBERTS, D.D. e@ 


be for us” it makes no difference 
what forces are arrayed against us. 

When Christ prayed in Gethsem- 
ane, “Not my will but thine be 
done,” it was not a prayer of meek 
resignation; rather, it was a supreme 
act of adventuring faith which en- 
abled Him to climb the hill called 
Calvary, knowing that the Cross 
would become the symbol of Salva- 
tion and of Divine Love, and death 
would be the entrance to life eternal 
with the Father. 

Christ’s field was scattered as yours 
will be. He had few followers, small 
congregations for the most part, few 
visible evidences of success, but he 
did not trouble about it or become 
discouraged. He had faith that He 
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HOBBIES range from fishing to stamp col- 
lecting. 
John Richard, six, Margaret Elizabeth, four. 


His family includes Mrs. Emery, 


Can Be Against Us? 


MARKS OF GOOD MINISTRY 


who had sent Him would aid and 
sustain Him and that the seed sown 
in apparently sterile fields would 
some day bring forth fruits to His 
glory. 

Keep that vision before you as you 
go about your work. Try to see in 
every fellow worker a potential force 
for good. See in every mission sta- 
tion and congregation, however small 
and unresponsive, a place where 
good seed sown may bring forth 
fruits to God’s glory. 

In my early ministry, I traveled 
every other Sunday by horse and 
buggy to a small inland community. 
There were no improved roads, just 
prairie trails. We had no church 
building. We held services wher- 
ever I could find a room. Most of 
the time there were only three or 
four people in the congregation. 
Many people called me a fool for 
taking such a trip in all kinds of 
weather and for such a small congre- 


Fargo Forum 
READING acceptance of symbols of his new 


office, Bishop Emery stands before altar 
in Gethsemane Cathedral, Fargo, N. D. 


gation. Yet, I have always believed 
Christ’s promise that “Where two or 
three are gathered together in my 
name, there am I in the midst of 
them.” Out of that group came the 
first executive secretary of the Mis- 
sionary District of South Dakota, a 
man who later was called to the 
Field Department of the National 
Council. God was working in that 
tiny congregation in ways that we 
did not know. Don’t forget to count 
God in when you count your con- 
gregation. 

So, through close walking with 
God, you will gain a vision born of 
faith, you will see things that are not 
seen in the immediate present, you 
will see the Church going forward 
from strength to strength in the years 
that are yet to come after you, your- 
self, have finished your labors here. 

The third and final mark of 
Christ’s ministry is humility. There, 
again, keep Christ before you as your 
example. “He that would be great 
among you, let him be your minister 
. . . I am among you as him. that 
doth serve,” He told his disciples. Son 
of God though He was, He drew no 
lines in service; no work was beneath 
His dignity nor contrary to His high 
position. Any act of helpfulness, 

continued on page 31 
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Church of West Africa 


Formed in Freetown 


Ac: the Anglican dioceses in 
West Africa except Liberia united 
this spring to form the Church of the 
Province of West Africa, a federation 
binding together Accra (the Gold 
Coast), Sierra Leone, Niger, Lagos, 
and Gambia and the Rio Pongas. At 
a colorful celebration in St. George’s 
Cathedral in Freetown, Sierra Leone, 
the first Archbishop of West Africa, 
the Rt. Rev. Leslie Gordon Vining, 
Lord Bishop of Lagos since 1940, was 
installed April 17 by the Archbishop 
of Canterbury. 


Marks Beginning of New Era 


Occurring at a time when the 
British government also is giving in- 
creased independence to these col- 
onies, the creation of the self-govern- 
ing Province marks the beginning 
of a new era in the Church’s history. 
The five dioceses of the new Province 
are populated by approximately 
thirty million Africans, including 
more than forty tribal groups each 
with its own language and customs. 

The Missionary Bishop of Liberia, 
the Rt. Rev. Bravid W. Harris, whose 
neighboring district embraces the in- 
dependent Negro Republic of Li- 
beria, attended the inauguration of 
the Province. The setting in the 
small seaport town of Freetown with 
its shops grouped about the old slave 
tree was a fitting place for the oc- 
casion for Freetown, as the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury reminded the 
assemblage, was a city whose very 
name marked one of the great trag- 
edies of history and its reversal. The 
evil of slavery, an evil almost as old 
as mankind, for a time gained a hold 
and spread like a leprosy on the rec- 
ord of the British people. 

Its final abolition was due to great 
Christian leaders who roused the 
consciences of Christian people; and 
it was to Freetown that the liberated 
slaves came. But freedom is far more 
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than the removal of slavery, the 
Archbishop said. It is a painful 
learning of a lesson and the right 
using of powers. There are no short 
cuts to freedom; it is hard to find 
and hard to keep. 

He went on to recall the notable 
developments in governing which 
have occurred this year in West Af- 
rica: the new constitution for the 
Gold Coast, the new constitution for 
Nigeria due to come into force in 
September, and, before the end of 
this year, the new constitution for 
Sierra Leone. The difficulties, he said, 
facing West Africa, should not be 
underrated..In this world made poor 
by fear and made difficult by con- 
flicts, the peoples of West Africa 
must learn in a short time the lessons 
which those in Europe have been 
slowly learning for more than two 
thousand years. 

The Archbishop stressed the great 
sense of opportunity that there is 
now; that the five dioceses uniting 
as the Church of the Province of 


West Africa would be able to direct 
their own course and make their 
own decisions in loyalty to the wide 
fellowship of the Anglican Commun- 
ion just when the peoples of West 
Africa face their new venture. Their 
need, surely, is precisely what the 
Church has to give: freedom, the 
spirit of freedom, and the power 
to use freedom aright. 

He reminded his hearers that it 
was far too easy for a Church to be- 
come shortsighted, self-centered, and 
in danger of living for itself. The 
new Province should keep its mem- 
bers always aware of their duty to 
help and redeem, to seek and to save. 


Archbishop Speaks 


In conclusion, the Archbishop 
said, “So I send you forth. With 
praise in my heart to God who has 
brought you to this hour, with thank- 
ful remembrance of all his servants, 
British and African, who by God’s 
grace have made this hour possible, 
I hand over my jurisdiction to your 
keeping, and I commit this Province 
of West Africa to God’s loving care 
and purpose. I pray that Christ our 
Lord will make and keep you free 
men, worthy of your freedom in 
Him; I pray that He will make you 
to be creators of true freedom 


through his Gospel, to be the great- 
est of all creative forces in the build- 
ing of the West Africa of the future.” 


ARCHBISHOP of Canterbury, the Most Rev. Geoffrey Francis Fisher, and the Rt. Rev. 
Bravid W. Harris, Missionary Bishop of Liberia, chat during meeting in Freetown at 
which Church of Province of West Africa was created and first archbishop installed 
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Massachusetts 
Makes Sound | 


Investment 


By BETSY MUELLER 


JA FREEZING rain had turned 
the Warner DP camp near Munich 
into a grey quagmire dotted with 
wooden barracks. A man and a 
woman, bent against the storm, 
splashed past the soggy single-story 
buildings erected during the war by 
the Germans to house prisoners of 
war. 

From time to time the couple con- 
sulted a rough sketch map of the 
camp, but in the gloorn it was diffi- 
cult for them to find their way. 
‘Finally they paused before one of 
the buildings, squinted at the faded 
markings on the front, and after 
some hesitation pushed open the 
door. They found themselves in a 
large kitchen where a dozen pinch- 
faced women peered suspiciously in- 
to each others rusty pots of watery 
soup. > 

“Natasha Blinova?” the man asked. 
The women stared at the intruders 
apathetically, then turned again to 
the endless process of making enough 


@ Betsy MUELLER is a staff writer 
on this magazine. 
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from too little. Only one continued 
to look at the couple. A young-old 
woman, once pretty and gay perhaps, 
though even she probably had for- 
gotten, she seemed to be trying to 
pull the secret of their mission from 
them with her eyes. In a moment, 
apparently satisfied that they were 
the visitors she expected, she mo- 
tioned them to follow her and led 
the way down a dingy corridor to 
the small, bare room which she 
shared with her family. 

In Natasha’s worn face anticipa- 
tion struggled with despondency. 
Her visitors were representatives of 
an American organization seeking 
suitable families to sponsor for re- 
settlement in the United States. The 
time for emigration was fast drawing 
to a close, she and her family could 
not return to their native country, 
and her chances of supporting them 
as an alien in the exhausted economy 
of Germany were almost non-exist- 
ent. If this group refused to help 
them, the likelihood of their surviv- 
ing at all was exceedingly slim. 

This was Europe, November, 1950, 


_ pK 


Tamara pauses between Old World and New at Resettlement Center 


where too often, as for Natasha, life 
meant a chance to leave, death a 
condemnation to stay. Here in this 
rambling old building and in build- 
ings like it all over Germany and 
Austria lived the motley of Europe, 
and here, in each cardboard suit- 
case, in each coat pocket, in each 
face, and in all eyes, dwelled the 
remnants of a shattered civilization. 

For some this would only be 
temporary, a step toward a new life 
of freedom and opportunity. Since 
the end of World War II, hundreds 
of thousands of displaced persons 
have left the refugee camps under 
the great resettlement schemes of 
Australia, Israel, Great Britain, the 
United States, Brazil, and other in- 
terested nations. 

Unfortunately, many of these 
schemes have been conducted solely 
with an economic end in view. The 
backs which were strongest, the 
muscles which were the most agile, 
the bodies which were the youngest 
were chosen first, and those who did 
not possess such assets were left be- 

continued on next page 
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FIRST HOME in America for many DPs are these buildings, where, under care of New 
England Resettlement Committee, they meet future employers and adjust to new life 


Z 


CULTURES of many countries meet and 
mingle at Resettlement Committee Center 


hind. Almost from the beginning 
the DPs for whom resettlement could 
not be found easily were lumped to- 
gether under the unsympathetic title 
“hard core.” This group included 
not only the aged, the bedridden, 
and the genuinely handicapped but 
many considered to be “uneconomic 
units’”—a widow or widower with 
three or four small children, a child- 
less couple over fifty, a family con- 
sisting of three generations who re- 
fused to be separated. 

Natasha Blinova and her family 
constituted such an uneconomic unit. 
During the war she and her husband, 
mother-in-law, and five children 
were transported from their homes 
in western Russia to work in a 
slave labor battalion in Germany. 


PUPPETRY engrosses Konrad Bose, former executive director, and Tatjana Weshkin. 
Committee tries to sponsor those most in need of help, such as widows with children. 


iz 


CHAIRMAN is the Rey. Samuel Tyler, Jr.; 


Mrs. G. A. Baker is executive director 


Her husband died a year later. After 
the war the.remainder of the family 
made their way to the DP camp 
where they had been ever since. 

Natasha applied immediately for 
resettlement in the United States. 
Every day for four years she had 
joined the small crowd of DPs wait- 
ing resignedly outside the emigration 
office, idling their lives away in the 
dreariness of camp life. As the 
months and years passed, however, 
as others received the coveted visas 
and left, a hope for life which had 
burned brightly in Natasha’s heart 
quivered and died. 

But Natasha and the others like 
her had not been forgotten. Early 
in 1950 a group of Episcopalians in 
Boston, Mass., fired by the enthusi- 
asm of the Rev. Samuel Tyler, as- 
sistant rector of Trinity Church, 
Boston, mapped out an ambitious 
scheme to assist those displaced per- 
sons who were rejected by most 
voluntary agencies because they were 
considered “difficult to resettle.” In 
addition to large families and lone 
parents with dependent children, 
this category included handicapped 
individuals, specialists, and families 
of mixed religious affiliation (Jew- 
ish-Roman Catholic or Lutheran- 
Estonian Orthodox) who did not 
come clearly within the scope of any 
sectarian agency. 

Difficult to resettle—yes. But Amer- 
ica was born of the politically and 
religiously persecuted, of the desti- 
tute, the courageous, and the vision- 
ary. The displaced persons in the 
European DP camps are not just 
ordinary refugees: they are among 
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PLACEMENT office in Boston helps find homes for DPs. Here 
prospective sponsors can have personal interviews with families. 


the world’s toughest people, the sur- 
vivors of a war which killed many 
of the less hardy. There is a place 
here for them: a place for the farmer, 
. the coal miner, the factory worker, 
a place for the young mother with 
small children, the professional wom- 
an of 45, the young man, who was 
blinded while working in a slave 
labor battalion. All provide the 
kind of new blood that first filled 
America’s veins; all are sound in- 
vestments for the future even though 
at the moment some may need more 
help than others. 

The New England Committee, 
which began as an Episcopal parish 
project, quickly took on a more com- 
prehensive character as it enlisted 
the support of all individuals and 
organizations interested in helping 
carry out its program. A substantial 
contribution was made from the 
Presiding Bishop’s Fund. The Rev. 
Konrad Bose, a Unitarian minister 
formerly with the Massachusetts DP 
Commission, was appointed execu- 
tive director, and an office and place- 
ment center was opened in Boston. 
(Mr. Bose recently returned to the 
ministry; the new executive director 
is Mrs. George A. Baker, an Epis- 
copalian.) 

From the beginning the committee 
recognized the fact that although 
individuals might feel great sym- 
pathy for DPs in general and might 
want to help, they often hesitated to 
assume, sight unseen, the responsi- 
bility for a family who might need 
assistance in arranging care for 
minor children or whose members 
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If, however, the family were already 
in the United States, if prospective 
sponsors could meet and talk with 
them, could discuss vocational ex- 
perience and skills with the head of 
the family, opportunities undoubted- 
ly could be found for hundreds who 
otherwise would be doomed to re- 
main behind permanently in Europe. 
Moreover, individuals, parishes, 
and communities could offer assist- 
ance with one aspect of a total re- 
settlement, with jobs or housing, 
without being under complete ob- 
ligation for the DPs’ care. The com- 
mittee’s plan, therefore, entailed 
bringing the DPs to the United 
States and establishing them in a re- 
settlement center where they could 
continued on page 26 


LIKE the Pilgrims, this Latvian boy, six years old, landed in 
Massachusetts, where he is learning his ABCs in English 


ONE of many Center volunteers, Elizabeth 
Treeman, directs children’s activities 


THREE of women at Center prepare Yugoslavian dish. Far from abandoning their own 
might have difficulty finding a job. customs, DPs living at Resettlement Center learn to adapt them to New World living. 
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| MUSIC UNDE 
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ON MOUNTAT 


Ge the mountain-top campus of 
| the University of the South, Sewanee, 
Tenn., the second Cumberland For- 
est Music Festival is drawing amateur 
and professional musicians from 
more than a dozen States for nine 
intensive weeks of classes, rehearsals, 
and concerts, June 25-August 25. 
Composer Roy Harris directs the 
festival for the second year; it is his 
purpose to help young but technical. 
ly proficient violinists, violists, and 
violoncellists to develop into profes- 
sional artists who can step into the 
vacancies in the string section of the 
nation’s symphony orchestras. But 
composers and pianists do not take 
a back seat at the festival for Dr. 
Harris himself conducts classes in 
composition, and his concert pianist — 
wife, Johana Harris, teaches piano. 

Sponsored jointly by Peabody Col- 
lege for Teachers in Nashville and 
the Univeristy of the South, the 
festival on the ten thousand acre 
Roy Harris, composer-conductor, is director of Cumberland Music Festival at Sewanee campus at the university offers ser- 

ious students the opportunity to 

study with contemporary musicians 
including the concertmaster of the 
Cleveland Symphony Orchestra, vio- 
linist Josef Gingold; violinist and 
editor of String News, Albert Gillis; 
violoncellist, Luigi Silva; lecturer of 
contemporary music, Nicolas Slon- 
imsky; violinist and conductor, Lorin 
Maazel; and, of course, the Harris 
team. 


America’s Leading Symphonist 


Roy Harris has been tagged 
“America’s leading symphonist” by 
Time Magazine; he has composed 
six symphonies and is working on his 
seventh. He has studied abroad and 
been a member of the faculties at 
Cornell, Princeton, and Colorado. 
During the war, Dr. Harris was 
musical director for the Office of 
War Information. Today he is com- 
Johana Harris, wife of the composer, made piano debut at six, is festival instructor poser-in-residence at Peabody Col- 
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VERY TREE 
OP CAMPUS 


lege while Mrs. Harris holds the chair 
of artist-in-residence. 

Johana Harris began her career 
when she made her debut as a con- 
cert pianist at the age of six; she 
entered the Juilliard Graduate 
School at the age of twelve and three 
years later became a member of the 
faculty. Internationally famous, this 
artist team is making the Cumber- 
land Forest Festival an important 
annual musical event. 


Voice of America Broadcasts 


During the summer they and their 
students will play in Nashville and 
Sewanee as soloists and orchestras. A 
typical concert at Sewanee or on the 
Peabody College campus will in- 
clude eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
tury chamber music as well as works 
by contemporary composers. Among 
the latter will be scores by Roy Har- 
ris, William Schuman, and Paul 
Hindemith. The performances will 
be broadcast by 101 member stations 
of the National Association of Edu- 
cational Broadcasters, and by the 
Voice of America in its series of 
programs broadcast throughout the 
world accenting the works of Amer- 
ican composers played by American 
artists. 

The University of the South is a 
natural setting for the festival ac- 
cording to the Rt. Rev. R. Bland 
Mitchell, chancellor of the univer- 
sity and Bishop of Arkansas. ‘Under 
the inspiration of the Christian 
Church, the world’s greatest music 
was born,” he said. “Under the in- 
spiration, it flowered into a medium 
for lifting the aspirations of the 
human soul up to the God of har- 
mony, form, and beauty in a manner 
transcending the power of speech. 
. . . Sewanee furnishes a framework 
and setting for the festival . . . which 
is fitting and conducive to creative 
work.” 
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In All Saints’ Chapel, ‘no applause” rule creates unusually fine atmosphere for music 
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LAW is read in enactment of Jewish syn- 
agogue service, first of six liturgical dem- 
onstrations at Christ Church, Bronxville 


By the Rev. 
MORTON C. STONE 


a ORTY men and women of a 
suburban parish recently organized, 
rehearsed, and presented a series of 
six dramatic demonstrations on the 
important stages in the history of 
the Holy Communion. A storekeeper, 
a claim agent, a banker, a housewife, 
a designer, and a clergyman were 
among the performers who played to 
capacity congregations in Christ 
Church, Bronxville, N. Y., the Rev. 
Harold F. Hohly, rector. The group 
was directed by the assistant, the 
Rey. Morton C, Stone. 

Before each performance, instruc- 
tion was given to relate the demon- 
strations to our present service while 
giving relevant historical background. 
After each demonstration, there was 
a sermon on its spiritual application. 
The whole program took just an 
hour and was concluded with appro- 
priate prayers. Far from histrionic, 
the atmosphere created by both the 
actors and the congregation was one 
surrounding an act of worship. 

As our present Communion serv- 
ice is derived from the union of two 


e@ The Rev. Morton C. STonse is the 
Secretary of the Standing Liturgical 
Commission of General Convention. 
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Time is Turned Bac 


EVOLUTION OF EUCHARIST IS DRAI 


services originally held separately, 
the synagogue and the upper room, 
the demonstrations showed them first 
in their original Jewish form in the 
time of Christ, and next in their 
Christian development in Apostolic 
days. Then the two services were 
put together in the liturgy of the 
early Church. And finally, the 
changes and additions of medieval 
and modern days were shown in the 
last demonstration. The series 
stressed the continuity of our present 
forms and earliest recorded usages. 

In order to emphasize this con- 
tinuity, the demonstrations were held 
in the church since the ornaments 
and arrangement of contemporary 
churches preserve elements derived 
from both the synagogue and the 
upper room. The chancel combines 
the sanctuary of the synagogue with 
the appointments of the upper room. 
The seats of the clergy come from 
those of the ruler and elders of the 
synagogue. ‘The curtains and lights 
about the altar, likewise, probably 
were suggested by the similar veil 
and lights of the synagogue Ark. The 
pulpit is derived from that used in 


WOMEN were set apart in synagogue serv- 
ice. Lessons, sermon, and prayers of this 
service survive in present day Eucharist 


ss 


KISS of Peace, signifying Christian love, 
is given at start of Apostolic Love Feast 


APOSTLE sings thanksgiving over cup after L 
time, women were given full share in offering wo 
ness with which each person took his part; cler 
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vo Thousand Years 


AT CHRIST CHURCH, BRONXVILLE 


fe mes 
vs 


PROVISIONS for Love Feast meal are 
given to deacon, who later distributes them 


al, as people stand with lifted hands. By this 
: feature of early Christian services was serious- 
alike were given individual and distinct roles. 
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the synagogue for reading the lessons 
from the Law and the Prophets. ‘The 
altar with its fair linen comes from 
the table of the upper room. The 
chalice and paten are the same as 
those used by the Jews for grace at 
meals in the time of Christ. 

For the same reason, vestments 
were used for costumes because those 
used at Communion today were de- 
veloped from the garments used by 
Christ and the Apostles. The alb is 
the seamless robe of Christ. The 
stole is the towel which He used at 
the footwashing. The tunicle is the 
second coat to which Christ refers. 
And the chasuble is the cloak which 
St. Paul left at Troas. The toga-like 
garment called the pallium, used in 
the time of Christ and now worn by 
bishops in the East and archbishops 
in the West, is the only vestment 
which rarely is seen in the West to- 
day. This was one of the garments 
laid aside at the footwashing. It is 
also the prayer shawl of modern 
Jewish use. 

The first demonstration showed 
how Christ “‘as his custom was, went 
into the synagogue on the sabbath 


- = . a . iy OE 
DURING psalm between Epistle and Gospel 


in Early Church, bishop and priests hold 
candles lit for ceremonious Gospel reading 


ACOLYTES light sevenfold lamp over al- 
tar in preparation for Liturgy of Early 
Church, held during time of persecutions 


day, and stood up for to read,” and, 
after he had read the lesson from the 
prophet, how he preached the ser- 
mon and was questioned by the peo- 
ple. The three elements of this 
synagogue service—lessons, sermon, 
and prayers—survive in the first part 
of our Communion service in the 
Epistle and Gospel, the sermon, and 
the Prayer for the Church. 

The second demonstration por- 
trayed the Last Supper with the in- 
stitution of Holy Communion in con- 
nection with the grace said before 
and after the formal meal. The four 
elements of this service, taking the 
bread and wine, giving thanks, break- 
ing the bread, and giving the ele- 
ments to the disciples, survive in our 
Offertory, Consecration, Fraction, 
and Communion. 

The third demonstration pictured 
the Christian synagogue service of 
Apostolic days. This was much like 
the Jewish service except for the 
Christian tone of the prayers and the 
addition of the chanting of a psalm. 
Emphasis was laid on the reading of 
a pastoral letter from St. James and 
the sermon of the Apostle in which 
the lessons were interpreted accord- 
ing to the teaching of Christ. The 
Gospels were developed from such 
teaching in the Christian synagogue. 

The fourth demonstration showed 
how the Apostles continued the Last 

continued on page 32 
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DEAN of St. John’s Cathedral, San Juan, 


Puerto Rico, the Very Rev. Aristides Villa- 
fame is vigorous leader in island’s Church 


O N Christmas eve, 1926, there was 
great excitement in Don Panchito’s 
cockpit in Puerto Rico. Men from 
the country region around San Juan 
had walked many miles over moun- 
tain passes and through sugar cane 
fields to join in the sport at Trujillo 
Alto. Although most of them made 
little more than four dollars a week, 
and this only during the sugar cut- 
ting season, they gambled freely— 
some their wages, some their clothes, 
some their homes. From these rural 
folk, Don Panchito, now an old man, 
derived his income. His cockpit was 
famous throughout the mountain 
region. 

Here veteran fighting cocks, heeled 
and trimmed, met in mortal con- 
tests. ‘The crowd roared and cheered 
them on. The shouts rose to a high 
pitch and could be heard far be- 
yond the confines of the valley. 

In fact, on a hill overlooking the 
cockpit on Christmas eve, even the 
hammering of three men laboring 
with warped pieces of lumber and 
rusty nails could not drown out the 
shouts below. The men were trying 
to build a makeshift building—a 
platform, an altar, and a crucifix— 
a place where they could hold a 
Christmas service the following day. 
The smallest of the three young 
Puerto Ricans, dressed in work 
clothes, put down his hammer for a 
moment, cocked his head to one side 
and looked down into the valley as 
he commented, 
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Priest Changes Cockp 


ARISTIDES VILLAFANE IS LEADER IN PUE 


“Don Panchito ‘has quite a turn 
out today.” 

“Yes, Padre Villafane, that is true,” 
replied one of his companions as he 
hit a nail squarely on the head. 

“It is too bad that we are not 
building our chapel in his valley 
where this wind would not flatten 
down our every effort,” the third 
man added and exchanged a smile 
with the young padre. 

“This wind is too strong but we 
shall do the best we can,” the priest 
said, “for if this mission is to prosper 
we must give the people a place in 
which to worship on Christmas. You 
well know the house we have used 
for the past month will not hold the 
congregation. God will help us.” 

The men continued building. 
Three hours later they packed their 
tools and prepared for the twelve- 
mile horseback ride to San Juan 
where Padre Villafafie was to con- 
duct the Christmas service at St. 
Luke’s Church. He planned to re- 
turn to Trujillo Alto in the after- 
noon. 

But as they started out the wind 


suddenly whipped into a fury and 
before they could say a word to each 
other, they saw their loose construc- 
tion flattened to the ground. It was 
one of those blows which strikes 
deep inside a man’s heart. 

The men said nothing to each 
other; they were too discouraged. 
Then Padre Villafafe heard someone 
speaking. He turned abruptly on his 
horse and looked down at the 
wrinkled weatherworn face of Don 
Panchito. 

“Padre, I saw your church blow 
down,” the old man was saying. “I 
will not be using my cockpit tomor- 
row; would you use it for your 
Christmas service?” 

Christmas afternoon a procession 
solemnly filed down the winding 
mountain road into Don Panchito’s 
valley where three hundred country 
people stood in a semicircle with 
heads bowed. Here in the cockpit 
on Christmas Day, Aristides Villa- 
fafie celebrated the first Holy Com- 
munion for the two-month-old mis- 
sion. 

After the service the smiling twen- 
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Kaytetz from Three Li ns 


BEGINNING his ministry among people living in such houses as this, Padre Villa- 
fafie has established three missions and begun dispensary for them in depressed areas 
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o Chapel 


-AN CHURCH 


ty-six year old priest shook hands 
with his people, and chatted with 
each of them. But Don Panchito 
held back and waited until the others 
were gone; then he came forward, 
his head bowed, his forehead creased. 

“What is the matter, Don Pan- 
chito?” 

“Padre, I am sorry and worried 
too. Iam ashamed for all these years 
I have used this place for cockfights 
and gambling, and today my cockpit 
has been blessed and honored. I have 
made my decision to leave it as a 
chapel for our religious services as 
long as you wish, and I solemnly 
promise that no more cockfights will 
be held here any more.” 

Later, Aristides Villafafie said, “I 
was conscious that this was by the 
inspiration of the Holy Ghost chang- 
ing the heart, soul, and mind of this 
old man to leave everything for the 
greater glory of God. Don Panchito’s 
act impressed me greatly because I 
knew that his cockpit was his princi- 
pal source of income... .” 

Thus St. Hilda’s Mission had a 
home and a courageous leader in 


secon 


CONSTANTLY building wherever he goes, Villafaiie has helped build his missions with 
his own hands. Above is third unit to be erected at St. John’s Cathedral, San Juan. 


Villafafie whose enthusiasm and dili- 
gence endeared him to the rural 
community and aroused interest in 
the work of the Church. 


St. Hilda’s Mission in Trujillo 
Alto is only one of three missions 
established by the present Dean of 
St. John’s Cathedral, San Juan. Since 
1923 when he and a brother became 
the first Puerto Ricans to enter Holy 
Orders, Aristides Villafafie has ac- 
complished for the Church more 
than a lifetime of work. Yet, at 
the age of fifty-one he still is in- 
itiating creative ideas and carrying 


AT SERVICE celebrating Villafaiie’s twenty-fifth year in priesthood, he is given check 
for Cathedral Academy begun in answer to Puerto Rico’s desperate need for schools 
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them out even as he recently brought 
the Cathedral Academy into its role 
in Puerto Rican and Church educa- 
tion (ForTH, Sept., 1950, p. 22). He 
and his fellow Puerto Rican Church 
workers have a great realization of. 
the necessity of ministering to the 
islanders, many of whom are un- 
churched, and many of whom have 
not accepted the Roman faith. 

Dean Villafafie clearly understands 
the problems of his island. Domi- 
nated by Spain for more than four 
hundred years, Puerto Rico was more 
a part of the Old World than the 
New when in 1898 the United States 
took possession. The inhabitants, a 
mixture of Indian, Negro, and Span- 
ish, then had little conception of 
political and religious freedom; time 
alone would cement a bond between 
these Spanish-speaking islanders with 
their Latin heritage and the Ameri- 
cans pouring in from the United 
States. 

As North Americans moved down 
to the beautiful Caribbean island 
east of Haiti and the Dominican 
Republic, they began a program of 
reconstruction on the island whose 
low economy, and poor educational, 
health, and welfare systems caused 
such distress among the people. Al- 
though most Puerto Ricans vaguely 
realized that this was done to help 
them, still the organizations and the 
people were foreign to them. As 
missionaries arrived it was quite 
natural that they became identified 

continued on next page 
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with the American occupation and 
its alien ways. 

Realizing the disadvantage of 
seeming an “alien institution,” the 
American Church took as an imme- 
diate goal the training of a native 
ministry which eventually would 
man a national Puerto’ Rican 
Church. When the Villafafiie broth- 


ers were ordained a real beginning 


was made towards this goal. 

Beginning as a curate at St. Luke’s 
Church in a depressed area outside 
San Juan, young Villafafie found 
himself priest-in-charge after six 
months when his American superior 
had. to resign after a prolonged ill- 
ness. The twenty-five year old fledg- 
ling spread his wings and the Ameri- 
cans watched as he first set out to 
organize a program for the under- 
privileged and undisciplined youth 
of his neighborhood. In his work he 
won the esteem of welfare agencies 
on the island, who also were dis- 
tressed by the fact that half the chil- 
dren in Puerto Rico received no edu- 
cation while most of those who did 
dropped out at fourth grade. 

Many wondered the following year 
where his zeal would lead him when 
Villafafie voiced his concern over the 
needs of rural Puerto Rico. Yet the 
intent young man was methodical 
and thorough. He set out to take a 
survey of specific rural areas. He 
found that in those days outside San 
Juan, many jbaros earning approxi- 
mately $8 to $16 a month lived in 
straw or palm-leafed shacks, or ones 
of salvaged wood or tin, built into 
banks on steep hillsides; some of 
these overlooked the flat plantation 
land below, which rippled when the 
winds played in the green stalks of 
sugar cane or tobacco leaves. In the 
shacks where a family of five or eight 
slept in one room, illness due to poor 
sanitary conditions and nutritional 
deficiencies was common; infectious 
and parasitic diseases, along with ma- 
laria, bred a sick society. Medical 
attention was unknown in many ru- 
ral communities. The people were 
in need of help. The welfare organi- 
zations had not reached them. The 
Roman Church had not made its way 
so far inland. The Episcopal Church, 
represented by such men as Aristides 
Villafane, was anxious to give assist- 
ance to these rural dwellers. 

When Villafane established the 
mission in the Trujillo Alto cockpit, 
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CONGRATULATIONS on his anniversary 
are given Villafane by the Rt. Rev. Charles 
F. Boynton,-then Bishop of Puerto Rico 


he not only saw to it that the spir- 
itual needs of the people were satis- 
fied more nearly than before but he 
also made a real contribution to the 
health of his people. One means he 
used was a dispensary. He urged 
physicians in the area to volunteer 
their services and in two years time 
they treated two thousand patients, 
among them seven hundred cases of 
anemia and two hundred of malaria. 
Then in 1931, the year Villafafie 
married his Spanish wife, Rosita, he 
established his second mission in 
Puerta de Tierra at the invitation of 
a relative of one of his church mem- 
bers in Trujillo Alto. He held the 
first service in the early evening: 
word had traveled throughout the 
mountain region and the sugar cane 
fields began to sway; at the edge the 
country folk suddenly stepped out of 
the foot paths they had followed 
between the eight-foot stalks. ‘The 
women wore mantillas over their 
shining black hair, and the men car- 
ried candles and bottles of kerosene 
which on the dark homeward jour- 
ney after the service would lend the 
only light along the way. 
Padre Villafafie watched them ap- 
proaching. So many were coming! 
As he greeted them and watched 
them take their seats in the tiny 
house where the service was to be 
held, he thought the walls began to 
bulge much like a small burro filled 

with food. 
continued on page 29 


Each Day E 
DEACONESS BRO’ 


dn a little village church on a 
Sunday afternoon an old _ rector 
preached a sermon, the Call of 
Samuel. After the service the super- 
intendent of the church school asked 
me if I would become the assistant 
superintendent. My answer was 
“no,” not because I lacked the inter- 
est, but because I was frightened at 
the very thought. (I was quite young 
in those days) . The superintendent’s 
rebuttal was significant: “I did not 
ask you!” she said. I knew her mean- 
ing at once and my next answer was 
“yes.” 

This was the beginning of ten 
years of volunteer Church work. In 
my spare time I taught in the church 
school and sang in the choir. When 
I asked our new rector if something 
could be organized for the young 
people of our parish, a Girls’ Friend- 
ly Society was started and the rector 
appointed me the first leader. 

My activities through the GFS 
brought me in contact with diocesan 
work. It was at this time that I met 
our diocesan worker who suggested 
that I take a course of study to im- 
prove my church school teaching. 
Later I represented our county on 
the board of religious education; in 
this capacity I met the bishop and 
other Church leaders. My interest in 
the work grew and before long I 
wished with all my heart to become a 
professional Church worker. I used 
every advantage which came my way 
to become as good a volunteer as 
possible. 

My position in the business world 
was becoming more dull and the 
Church’s work more challenging— 
the time came when I almost was 
compelled to make the choice. I 


‘’wanted to train but it seemed next 


to impossible. I took into my con- 
fidence my friend, the diocesan work- 
er, and my bishop; before I knew 
it, plans were made that I should 
train. 

With the bishop’s blessing in his 
little chapel, I left for the Church 
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9§ CHURCH WORK RICH IN REWARDS == 


By Deaconess 
MARIAN BROWN | 


Training and Deaconess House in 
Philadelphia. There I spent two 
years learning about the work of 
the Church, worshiping and living 
as a family with the other students, 
and training for a definite future. In 
the mornings before academic classes, 
we had small household chores; then 
recreation and work. 

We studied more than the Bible 
and the Prayer Book; we studied 
psychology, sociology, public speak- 
ing, and history; we had courses in 
Pauline and Catholic Epistles, Chris- 
tian mysticism and doctrine, among 
others. We were given ten weeks of 
practical work; during one work 
period, I was on a staff of a settle- 
ment house and during another, I 
worked at a summer camp. 

After two years of training and 
seven years of experience in a fine 
south Philadelphia parish, I felt 
somewhat prepared to go into the 
mission field. In June, 1939, I was 
“set apart” as a deaconess, and two 
months later I went out to the Wind 
River Reservation. For almost seven 


years I worked among my good 
friends the Arapahoe people in Wy- 
oming. Feeling that the Navajo peo- 
ples in Arizona had a still greater 
need, however, I asked to be sent 
to them in 1946. I have been with 
them for five years. 

I have found that the work of the 
Church is thrilling and all absorbing; 
I am sure that it is the most inter- 
esting of anything which we may do 
with our lives. I know of no other 
service rendered which has greater 
compensations. It is our Lord’s work 
so He is able to use all we are will- 
ing to give. 

I remember an incident on the 
Wind River Reservation in Wyo- 
ming which demonstrates an interest- 
ing result of teaching. A little boy 
in pre-school went into the moun- 
tains with his father for wood. Ken- 
neth Hungry’s imagination began to 
work. 

“Father,” he said, “suppose a bear 
would come; what would we do?” 

“What do you think would hap- 
pen, Kenneth?” his father said. 

The boy was quiet for a moment 
and then replied, “God would take 
care of us, Father.” This child had 
learned to trust in God’s loving care. 

Then there was the time when the 


Men, women, and children, all ate Deaconess Brown’s friends at Good Shepherd Mission 
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NO LANGUAGE but a smile is shared by 
Deaconess Brown and Navajo in Arizona 


aunt of a Navajo baby asked me to 
take the sick child to a government 
hospital. The baby had to go back 
three times for treatment. At the 
end of this period, the aunt wanted 
to know if we should ask the mother 
about bringing the child to baptism. 
We did, and not only was the baby 
baptized, but also the baby’s father, 
a great aunt, and a young cousin. 
‘Taking a baby to a hospital could 
be called social service. In the Church 
it is Christian social relations. 

At the Good Shepherd Mission my 
day is full. In the morning I make 
visits, each day encountering new 
needs and new problems among the 
people in the Navajo country. We 
try to work out the problems togeth- 
er, and I teach religion from home 
to home. One afternoon a week, I 
meet with the teachers of religious 
education who come to my office for 
material, council, and advice. Then 
I teach a class at Window Rock, one 
of our day schools. There are 45 
baptized boys and girls here, and in 
the evening a group gathers together 
at Saw Mill for recreation and fun. 

I could go on, for each day brings 
new opportunities, and the common 
tasks for me become joyful service. 
Our Lord’s work, the Church’s work, 
becomes something bigger than life 
itself. 


This is the fourth of a series of articles 
written: especially for FortH by women 
Church workers. In the September issue, 
Louise Gehan will tell her story. 
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MEMBERS of one of Oregon’s newest and most active churches, 
St. John’s, Hermiston, talk with priest, the Rev. Jackson Gilliam 


_ Hard Work Builds } 


FIVE-YEAR-OLD ST. JOI 


By the Rey. 
ERIC O. ROBATHAN 


Sowing of the Seed... 


Ocroper 15, 1946. Meeting, civic 
recreation center, Hermiston, Ore., 
7:30 p.m., to discuss whether it will 
be possible to hold regular Church 
services in Hermiston. 


Later. Thirteen persons present. 
The Rev. J. M. B. Gill (retired) in 
the chair. Present also, the Rev. 
Eric O. Robathan, rector, and Don- 
ald Newton, lay reader, Church of 
the Redeemer, Pendleton. Decided 
that regular services would be held 
beginning with November and con- 
ducted by Gill, Robathan, and New- 
ton. 


NoveEMBER 10, 1946. First service, a 
celebration of the Holy Communion, 
held at the Labor Union Hall, Her- 
miston. The Rev. Eric O. Robathan 
officiated. Nine present. 


NovEeMBER 30, 1946. The Rt. Rev. 


Lane W. Barton, recently consecrated ° 


third Missionary Bishop of Eastern 
Oregon, and Mrs. Barton arrived at 
Pendleton on an initial visit to the 
district. A reception was held in the 
parish house of the Church of the 
Redeemer in their honor. 


Fesruary 8, 1947. Banquet held at 


@ The Rev. Eric O. ROBATHAN is 
rector of the Church of the Redeem- 
er, Pendleton, Ore. 
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the Hermiston Civic Recreation 
Center, honoring Bishop and Mrs. 
Barton. The bishop was petitioned 
to organize Hermiston into a recog- 
nized mission of the Church in East- 
ern Oregon. The bishop consenting, 
the Mission of St. John’s Church, 
Hermiston, became activated. 


Hermiston, a prosperous little com- 
munity, lies thirty miles west of 
Pendleton and six miles from Wma- 
tilla and the magnificent McNary 
Dam on the Columbia River. Herm- 
iston has suffered from severe grow- 
ing pains, for the building of the 
dam has resulted in a great influx 
of new families. 

For years the Episcopal Church 
was dormant in Hermiston. It is no 
longer so, With the increase in pop- 
ulation and the arrival of Church 
families, a real challenge presented 
itself. Hermiston is the center of 
many other fruitful fields. It is the 
hub of a number of small towns. 


Those who had vision clearly saw a’ 


great opportunity for the Church in 
this busy center. Hermiston seemed 
to be the logical center and “mother 
cell” for the outlying settlements of 
Echo, Stanfield, Ordnance, Umatilla, 
and McNary. 

The first seed was sown on October 


BISHOP Barton (far left) came to break ground for 
new church only four years after first service was held 


15, 1946, when a few people met to 
decide whether to hold regular 
services in Hermiston. They were 
only a handful but they were keen 
and enthusiastic; all had the vision 
of what might be. Services were held 
fairly regularly. ‘There was no rapid 
increase in congregations, but others 
became interested and the women 
organized a guild. 


Other Fell on Good Ground... 


With the arrival of Bishop Barton, 
a new enthusiasm began to. make 
itself felt. The bishop encouraged 
this spirit of enthusiasm and inspired 
everybody to work with this objec- 
tive in view. He took the mission 
under his wing, held services, visited 
homes, and generally built up an 
esprit de corps. 


Apollos Watered... 


May 5, 1948. The Rev, Raymond 
E. Gayle arrived today to take up 
residence at Milton and to begin his 
duties as priest-in-charge of the mis- 
sions of St. James’, Milton, and St. 
John’s, Hermiston. ... 

It was a challenge to this devoted 
young priest. He had gone out at 
the invitation of Bishop Barton to 
look over the field some months be- 
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HUB of several towns growing up near McNary Dam, 


Hermiston, Ore., 


MISTON, IS PARISH 


fore. What he saw made him decide 
to pull up stakes in Ohio and go 
west. 

Under Gayle’s leadership the Mis- 
sion of St. John’s began to consoli- 
date. He explored the other settle- 
ments; there were baptisms; there 
were confirmation classes. Services 
were held regularly; visiting was 
done systematically. Apollos certain- 
ly was watering. There was an in- 
creasing growth in Church member- 
ship. ; 


But God Gave the Increase .. . 


Jury 1, 1949. The Rev. Jackson 
Gilliam today assumed his duties as 
priest-in-charge of the Mission of St. 
John’s. ; 

There had been the sowing; there 
had been the watering; now God, 
with the coming of Jackson Gilliam, 
was to give the increase. A harvest 
was to be reaped and this harvest 
would be but the forerunner of other 
harvests in the years ahead. The seed 
had fallen on good ground. The 
ground had been well cultivated. 
The field was ripe. 

Jackson Gilliam, native son of 
Eastern Oregon and graduate of Vir- 
ginia Seminary, went to Hermiston 
with all the enthusiasm of any young 
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pe fen ing coats 


is strategic spot for Church work 


Church in Oregon 


theological graduate. He was in 
country where he felt at home for 
his native town, Heppner, was only 
fifty miles to the south. He was 
familiar with western ways. 

It was a challenge no less to Gil- 
liam than it had been to Gayle. 
There was no rectory and no church. 
A recreation center was not a very 
inspiring place in which to hold 
services but, stimulated by the lead- 
ership and vision of Raymond Gayle, 
the congregation was a growing, in- 
terested, and keen group of Church- 
men. The foundation had _ been 
laid; it was for Gilliam to build 
thereon. 

The first objective was the erec- 
tion of a rectory on a carefully 
chosen site with room enough for a 
church. Within a few months, early 
in 1950, the rectory was completed, 
and the Gilliams moved into their 
delightful, little modern home. There 
was no delay in tackling the second 
objective, the erection of a church. 


So Built We ... For the People 
Had a Mind to Work... 


January 21, 1951. SEPTUAGESIMA 
SuNDAY, Consecration of St. John’s 
Church. by Bishop Barton, 7:00 p.m. 

This was a red-letter day in the 


MODERN church and rectory have been built in Hermiston. St. 
John’s has parish status, thanks to enthusiasm of priest and people. 


lives of the members of St. John’s. 
All their hopes were fulfilled and 
their prayers answered. Less than a 
year after the completion of the 
rectory, a fine church building, free 
of all debt, also was erected, at a 
cost of $17,000. The bishop had 
broken ground on September 10, 
1950; actual construction began Sep- 
tember 24. The building is fifty by 
twenty-five feet, with a seating ca- 
pacity of 120, and a full-size base- 
ment. So built we... for the people 
had a mind to work. 

On that memorable night the 
church was filled to the doors; there 
was standing room only. A feeling 
of excitement and exhilaration filled 
the darkened church. Suddenly, 
there were three sharp knocks at the 
door. The bishop demanded en- 
trance. The door was opened by the 
senior warden. The bishop entered, 
followed by the vicar and visiting 
clergy. There was a ceremony of 
blessing the lights. A psalm and 
litany of the Church were recited. 
_A layman stepped forward to the 
altar rail to read the petition that 
the mission be raised to parish status. 
This was a dramatic moment on this 
historic evening. Little did the 
thirteen who met in October, 1946, 
realize that in four and a half years 
their venture would result in a self- 
supporting parish. 

The service continued. Mr. Gayle 
preached the sermon. He spoke from 
the heart, and those who listened 
took his words to heart. Presently, 
the moment for which all had been 
waiting arrived. The instrument of 


centinued on page 30 
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CHURCHMEN in the NEWS 


DuPont President is Active in Diocese of Delaware 


TALL, wiry Crawford Greenewalt, 
president of the E. I. duPont de 
Nemours Co., once preached a ser- 
mon to his bishop, the Rt. Rev. 
Arthur R. McKinstry. The Bishop 
of Delaware had been asked to speak 
at a Rotary Club luncheon and had 
chosen as his topic constructive and 
destructive uses of atomic energy. He 
chose as his source of information 
Crawford Greenewalt, an outstand- 
ing layman in his diocese. 

Mr. Greenewalt gave Bishop 
McKinstry almost an hour of his 
time. As he paced up and down his 
office in the duPont Building in Wil- 
mington, Del., he actually preached 
a sermon, the thesis of which was 
that world problems today are at 
heart spiritual, and neither the hy- 
drogen nor the atomic bomb, nor 
warfare in any of its devilish forms, 
will solve them. An articulate and 
- fluent man, Greenewalt concluded: 
“Some way must be found to change 
the hearts of men, and that essen- 


tially is the job of the Church of. 


Jesus Christ.” 

“I was impressed,” Bishop McKin- 
stry later said, “that I had been talk- 
ing to a deeply religious as well as a 
brilliant man.” The example of such 
a man in the community is of ines- 
timable value, especially to men in 
his own company who may be teeter- 
ing on the fence between Church and 
secularism. Crawford Greenewalt is 
both a scientist and a Christian. Wil- 
mington citizenry became aware of 
this two years ago when he first con- 
ducted a noonday Lenten service at 
St. Andrew’s Church, Wilmington. 
On the day he was there the church 
was packed. 

A man with a chain-reacting mind, 
Greenewalt can concentrate so com- 
pletely that all the furniture could 
be removed from the room without 
his being aware of it. He also has the 
happy faculty of being able to drop 
a problem at his office door to enjoy 
a quick swim before dinner or an 
evening of bridge. His restive mind 
jumps from hobby to hobby. He 
used to play the clarinet, cello, and 
piano, but now enjoys tootling on 
the basset horn. 
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He once built a machine shop in 
his basement so he could build model 
steam and gasoline engines; and in 
order to show the process of orchids 
blooming, he once set up an electri- 
cally controlled movie camera to 
photograph the plants at fifteen- 
minute intervals. He is now photo- 
graphing birds at a feeding station 
at an upstairs window of his home. 
On week ends, he and his wife, the 
former Margaretta duPont, often fly 
down to Bermuda, where they have 
a hideaway, Wreck House. 

The Greenewalts live in a ram- 
bling house seven and a half miles 
outside Wilmington with their chil- 
dren, Nancy, 22; David, 20; and 
Crawford, Jr., 13. They are all com- 
municants of Christ Church, Chris- 
tiana Hundred. The grandson of a 
foreign missionary, young Crawford 
was an acolyte in the Philadelphia 
parish in which he grew up. 

Mr. Greenewalt’s father, Dr. Frank 
Greenewalt, was resident physician 
at Philadelphia’s Girard College, and 
his mother, the former Mary Eliza- 
beth Hallock, a concert pianist, 
patented her own invention, the use 
of varicolored lighting to harmonize 
with the moods of music. When he 
graduated from the William Penn 
Charter School in 1918, he was 
among the ‘top ten in his class. 

When he entered Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology he had no 


; LET US PRAY 


For Gratitude for the Beauty of the World 


GOD, our Father, whose blessed Son saw thy reflected glory 
in the lilies of the field, and the wonders of thy will in earth 
and sky; open the eyes of our understanding to the beauty of 
the world, and give us grateful hearts for the rich bounty of 
thy love; through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


For the Church in Central America 


GOD, our Father, bless, we pray thee, the Church in the 
Missionary District of the Panama Canal Zone. Through 
the power of thy Holy Spirit enable it to set forward thy King- 
dom amongst the people of many nations within its borders; 
and grant that by thy grace it may be a bond of fellowship and 
peace; through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


idea of what he wanted to be. He 
settled on chemical engineering and 
armed with a B.S. got his first job 
at duPont as a chemist. From a $120- 
a-month start, Greenewalt steadily 
ascended to the top of the company’s 
echelon. 

Forty-eight-year old chemical engi- 
neer Greenewalt has been president 
of duPont for only three years, but 
his feet have been on the road to 
that position ever since he nursed 
nylon from test tube to pilot plant 
and mass production in 1939. 

In 1942, it was production man 
Greenewalt who was assigned to 
build the four hundred million dol- 
lar Hanford plant where the first 
plutonium for the A-bomb was made. 
When he first went to Chicago to 
act as liaison between the atomic 
scientists and duPont, the physicists 
were suspicious of him because he 
was not a nuclear physicist and they 
were resentful of duPont’s desire to 
freeze designs for mass production. 
Diplomatically and patiently Greene- 
walt smoothed out the friction, and 
in six months boned up so well on 
nuclear physics that he could talk to 
the scientists in their own language. 

Greenewalt was made technical 
director of construction at Hanford. 
With his wife, he moved into a 
transient camp with fifty-five thou- 
sand other workers, ate his lunch out 
of a box, and put in eighteen hours 
a day. DuPont was well aware of 
the crack job he performed in Han- 
ford, and when Walter Carpenter re- 
tired in 1948, Greenewalt became 

continued on page 28 
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U S Navy 
TWELVE children of Navy and Marine Corps personnel sta- 
tioned in Pearl Harbor area are confirmed in Makapala Chapel 
by the Rt. Rev. Harry S. Kennedy, Missionary Bishop of Honolulu 


YOUR CHURCH 
IN THE NEWS 


THREE Episcopalians who are among officials of Church Confer- 
ence of Social Work are Dorothy Stabler (right), Associate 
Secretary, Woman’s Auxiliary; Esther Stamats (center) of New 


York City; and the Rey. G. Paul Musselman (right) of Detroit 
; RNS 


NURSE at St. Luke’s Hospital, Ponce, P. R., 
bends over cribs which, with incubator, 
have been added to modernized nursery 


CALVARY CHURCH, New York City, sponsors conference on 
Christian leadership, attended by seventy young men of nine 
Churches. In back is the Rev. Samuel M. Shoemaker, rector. 


DEMONSTRATION of missionary-mindedness at St. Mark’s 
Mission, Barron, Wis., is store window display of baby sup- 
plies for Sagada, P. I., made by guild. Store is owned by one 
member of mission and another member took this picture. 


A NEW TESTAMENT 
YOU’LL TURN TO 
TWICE AS OFTEN 


For 14 years Bible scholars worked at the 
most exciting job in the world—a new trans- 
lation of our Bible. The Revised Standard 
Version of the New Testament has now 
been published. 

These men knew that in the 300 years 
since the King James translation, dramatic 
discoveries of old documents have shed 
new light on the Scriptures. The Revised 
Standard Version of the New Testament is 
based on the most authoritative manu- 
scripts—some more ancient than any previ- 
ously known. In a sense, this new version is 
really our oldest New Testament—and it is 
far more accurate and easier to understand. 

Obscure, old-fashioned phrases are gone. 
Direct, understandable language quickens 
each verse to glorious meaning ... yet the 
poetic beauty of the King James Version is 
preserved. Even the type is easier to read. 
Familiar margin-to-margin printing makes 
this New Testament as legible as any pop- 
ular book. You’ll find it such a delight to 
read you'll turn to it twice as often. 

The Revised Standard Version of the New 
Testament is authorized by the National 
Council of the Churches of Christ in the 
U.S.A. Two million copies havealready been 
sold. Get yours at your bookstore today. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS 
19 East 47th Street « New York 17, .N. Y. 


THE RETIRING FUND 
FOR DEACONESSES 


Of the Protestant Episcopal Church in 
The United States of America 


This New York corporation maintains 
the only benefit fund for all the Deacon- 
esses of the Church. Contributions are 
needed to enable it to give greater help. 


Joseph P. Smyth, Jr., Treasurer 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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become acclimated and could meet 
prospective employers under advan- 
tageous conditions. 

Finding an establishment large 
enough to accommodate the expect- 
ed number of families was not easy. 
Finally, after months of search, the 
perfect hostel for the committee’s 
purposes was located in the beau- 
tiful, hilly country near Baldwin- 
ville in central Massachusetts. A 
former children’s hospital with five 
large, cheerful buildings and exten- 
sive grounds was offered by its board 
of trustees for use as a temporary 
maintenance center for newly ar- 
rived DPs. 


Resident Directors Are DPs 


Although the Hospital Cottages 
for Children had been closed for a 
number of years, its plant had been 
kept in perfect condition; the Re- 
settlement Committee had only to 
move its displaced families in. The 
center opened officially in July, 1950. 
Since that time the trustees have pro- 
vided all maintenance such as heat, 
light, and water, while the commit- 
tee takes care of the DPs’ individual 
needs such as food and clothing. The 


-center can handle about 125 people 


comfortably at one time. 

The resettlement center’s resident 
directors, John and Veronica Hari, 
are displaced. persons themselves and 
are particularly well equipped by 
experience and understanding for 


SECURITY FOR YOU 


You can obtain a generous, lifelong income— 


and help spread the Gospel at the same time 


Send today for an interesting free booklet that tells how—through 
a remarkable Annuity Plan in operation over 100 years—you can 
have the great joy of fulfilling Christ’s command while providing 
for your own financial peace of mind and security. Immediate 
returns as high as 7% depending on your present age. Write today 
to THE AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY, Dept. F-108, 450 Park 
Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
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their difficult assignment. Mr. Hari 
studied business administration in 
his native Yugoslavia before the war, 
and both he and his wife, an English 
social worker, were employed by the 
International Refugee Organization 
in Germany before they emigrated 
to the United States. Their friendli- 
ness and comprehension of the 
anxieties which beset a new arrival 
have made the difficult transition 
from DP camp to American commu- 
nity easier for every family who has 
stayed at the center. 


Committee Visits DP Camps 


Last October the committee sent 
Mr. Bose and Katherine Toll of 
Christ Church, Cambridge, to Ger- 
many as members of a Church World 
Service team designed to expedite 
DP selections. They visited camps 
throughout Germany and Austria, 
carefully selecting the displaced per- 
sons who would best fit into the Re- 
settlement Committee’s program. 
The committee wished to sponsor 
those most in need of help, those 
with no one else to whom to turn— 
families like that of Natasha Blinova. 
Most of the three hundred fam- 
ilies the committee is undertak- 
ing to resettle were interviewed at 
that time. In addition, families in 
need of temporary maintenance have 
been sent to them by the National 
Council and by other resettlement 
agencies. 

Every possible step has been taken 
to secure for the displaced family a 
useful, serviceable position in the 
community. Almost every skill is 
represented at the center, and pros- 
pective employers have little diffi- 
culty in finding workers. Most of the 
potential earners, however, are fac- 
tory workers, craftsmen, clerks, and 
farm laborers, so that the problem 
of placement is primarily industrial. 

Upon arrival in the United States, 
a DP family sponsored by the New 
England Resettlement Committee 
goes directly to the resettlement cen- 
ter. During the days that follow they 


have ample time to explore the new 


and strange country around them, 
to visit the movies, to improve their 
English, and enjoy their first real 
freedom in years. They usually stay 
about 2 weeks while an opportunity 
is being located for them. Then 

continued on next page 
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they are off to the life they have 
dreamed about so often. 

During their brief sojourn at the 
center, all children over six attend 
classes daily in the schoolroom at- 
tached to the hospital. In the only 
school in the United States for the 
children of displaced families they 
receive intensive training in the 
fundamentals of the English lan- 
guage and are carefully screened so 
that they can enter the proper grade 
in public school. 

This unique institution is con- 
ducted by Bertha Bennett, a tiny 
woman with friendly blue eyes who 
taught at the hospital for twenty- 
eight years. She is a speech and 
language therapy specialist, trained 
for work with handicapped children. 
Visitors are astounded to find that 
within six weeks most of the chil- 
dren are speaking, reading, and writ- 
ing English. The Women’s Board 
of Worcester, Mass., which finances 
the school, plans to add another 
teacher to the staff in the near future. 


Each Family Happily Settled 


Thus far the New England Reset- 
tlement Committee’s project has met 
with outstanding success. As _pre- 
dicted, a displaced family already in 
the United States does not seem neat- 
ly as “difficult to resettle” as it did 
when merely a faceless statistic be- 
hind the fence of a DP camp. Every 
family sponsored by the committee 
who has arrived to date has been re- 
settled happily to the mutual bene- 
fit of the new Americans and the 
community which accepted them. 

. There are stories of courage and 
heartbreak to be learned in the DP 
camps of Europe. Even under the 
proposed extension of the deadline 
for screening displaced persons en- 
tering the United States (a bill ex- 
tending the period to Dec. 31 has 
been passed by the House and is 
pending before the Senate), thou- 
sands for whom assurances cannot be 
obtained will be left behind. But 
because of the vision of a group of 
New Englanders who acted instead 
of merely talked, at least the sun will 
shine again tomorrow for a Natasha 
Blinova and the others like her. | 
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BALDWIN 


ELECTRONIC ORGANS 


The National Council 

of the Episcopal Church 

has purchased a Model 5 
Baldwin Organ 

for use in the Chapel of zts 
National Headquarters 
Church Missions House 

281 Fourth Avenue, New York 


Baldwin 
Electronic Organs 
are a revelation in fine organ 
TONGA aan att Illustrated, Model 5. 


We suggest that other religious institutions 
interested in lending superb tonal 

quality to their church music 

make an appointment at their convenience 
for a private audition of Baldwin organs. 


THE BALDWIN PIANO COMPANY 
20 EAST 54TH STREET « NEW YORK 22, NEW YORK 
Plaza 3-7186 
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And 

Folding 

Chairs 
OR 

. CATALOG 

DIRECT PRICES TO Novae 

SCHOOLS, CHURCHES, 
SOCIETIES, etc. 


THE “Wonwe. COMPANY 


18 GHUKGUH STKEET COLFAX, 1OWA 


CHOIR VESTMENTS 


Clerical Suits 
Cassocks... Surplices 
Stoles 
Rabats.. Rabat Vests.. Collars 
Black Clerical Shirts 


CHURCH HANGINGS 


Altar Linens 


C. M. ALMY & SON, INC. 
562 Fifth Ave., New York 19, N. Y. 
” RITES REPRE cD SE a A ee 


CHURCH & RELIGIOUS SUPPLY HOUSE 
110 Pearl St. Buffalo 2, N. Y. 


EPISCOPAL CHURCH SUPPLIES 


Books @ Clergy Supplies @ Sunday-school Material 
Brass @ Pictures @ Hymnals @ Prayer Books 
Madison 4620 


The American Church Union 


(Incorporated) 

Organized to defend and extend 
the Catholic faith and heritage of 
the Episcopal Church as set forth in 
the Book of Common Prayer. Every 
loyal Churchman should be a 
member. Send for Statement. 


EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, Suite 1303 
347 Madison Ave., New York 17, New York 


CASSOCKS—SURPLICES 


CHOIR VESTMENTS 
EUCHARISTIC VESTMENTS 


Altar Hangings and Linens 
Prices Sent on Request 


J. M. HALL, INC. 


14 West 40th St. New York 18, N. Y. 
Tel. CH-4-3306 


WINDOWS 


Exquisite stained glass windows 
designed and executed to suit the 
architecture of your church. Prices 
vary according to the size and 
intricacy of detail. 

Imported, antique glass and ex- 
pert craftsmanship assure unsur- 
passed beauty. Send for your copy 
of our brochure, ‘‘Stained Glass."* 

We can also meet all your needs 
in church furnishings, including 
engrossed Books of Remembrance. 


WHITTEMORE ASSOCIATES, INC 


16 ‘ASHBURTON PLACE, BOSTON MASSACHUSETTS 
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Churchmen... continued 


Bachrach 


Crawford Greenewalt 


president. Today it is again the 
team of Greenewalt and duPont that 
is building the government’s six hun- 
dred million dollar H-bomb plant. 
Despite the pressing duties de- 
manded by his position, Mr. Greene- 
walt manages to find time for his 
Church. Last September he spoke at 
the annual laymen’s conference of 
the Diocese of Delaware on Totali- 
tarianism Threatens Christianity. He 
concluded that only the Church can 
save man from complete enslavement: 
“It becomes the duty of every 
Christian Church in every commu- 
nity to watch for any infringement 
of personal freedom and liberty, to 
deny promptly and vigorously the 
validity of any such betrayal of indi- 
vidual dignity, and so to insure that 
we shall remain strong in our belief 
and in that strength shall prevail to 
the great benefit of all mankind.” 


@ 

@ Deaconess KATHLEEN THOMPSON 
teacher at St. Mark’s School, Nena- 
na, Alaska, for the past twenty-three 
and a half years, died there April 
26. ... The Rev. J. Mitton Ricu- 
ARDSON, rector of St. Luke’s Church, 
Atlanta, Ga., has been elected a trus- 
tee of the Church Pension Fund. 


e@ The new president of the New 
York Stock Exchange is Ke1rH Funs- 
TON, president of Trinity College, 
Hartford, Conn... . The Rev. Ricu- 
ARD U. Smitu has accepted a call to 
be first rector of St. Christopher’s 
Parish, Kailua, Oahu, Hawaii. .. . 


Sexton's homogenized 


Salad Dressing offers a 
@ 
Sexton 
Salad 


_Dressing } 


new taste sensation 


served on salads or in 


sandwiches. 


If-you cannot purchase this in your home 
town—write us—P.O. Box J. S., Chicago (90) 
0-37 
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\ J. P_REDINGTON & CO. 


DEPT. 84 SCRANTON 2,PA. 


GOWNS 


*Pulpit and Choir- 
Headquarters for 
| RELIGIOUS SUPPLIES 


Church Furniture - Stoles 


Embroideries » Vestments 
f 4 Hangings - Communion 
Sets - Altar Brass Goods } 
CHURCH GOODS 


ational cn mn 


821-23 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 


CATALOG ON REQUEST 


“Vestments 


AND ACCESSORIES FOR 


tHe CLERGY 


You'll prefer the extra 
quality that gives our vest- 
ments perfection for sacred 
serviceand long wear. Tail- 
ored to your individual 
needs to assure accurate fit 
from finest materials. 
Complete satisfaction 
guaranteed. 


Write for CATALOG 
and CLOTH SWATCHES 


CHOIR b VESTHENTS & ACCESSORIES 


Embroidered Frontals » Superfrontals 
Markers © Dossals * Fair Linens 


2013 SANSOM ST. PHILADELPHIA 3, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Two men standing outside came 
up to him. “Padre, everyone will not 
fit.” 

Turing to the owner of the house, 
the ingenious Villafafie asked, “Will 
the partitions come out?” 

“Yes, Padre,” he replied. And so 
the three of them took down the 
partitions and the service opened 
with a jammed house. This was the 
first time most of the congregation 
ever had heard the Gospel in their 
native tongue. 

Because the people considered it a 
privilege to hold services in their 
homes, it was more than a year be- 
fore they built a church. Then some- 
one presented Villafafie with some 
lumber. “I am a sort of carpenter,” 
says Villafafie as he tells how he and 
the mission members built a tiny 
building to be St. Joseph’s Mission. 
Later a more adequate chapel was 
put up; it housed the church school 
class of more than 150 pupils but it 
stood for only three weeks. Then the 
hurricane swept across the island 
and demolished the chapel and hun- 
dreds of other buildings. At St. Jo- 


seph’s, only the floor remained. 

On this floor with neither walls 
nor roof, the hill people continued to 
have their services. Here the Rt. 
Rev. Charles B. Colmore, then Mis- 
sionary Bishop of Puerto Rico, was 
presented the first confirmation class 
of seventy. 


Spiritually, they had built a strong 
foundation; materially, they would 
have another chance. Legend says 
that Bishop Colmore wrote home to 
the person who had given a chalice 
to St. Joseph’s, “Before, you gave a 
chalice for the chapel, now, you must 
give a chapel for the chalice!’ In 


1933, then, they received money from 
the United States and giving one day 
a week per member, they built a new 
concrete church to withstand future 
hurricanes. 

Meanwhile, Villafafie’s work with 
the native population of the island 
had been watched by those at St. 
John’s Cathedral. He was appointed 
priest-in-charge of the Spanish work 
there and in 1938 Bishop Colmore 
installed him as canon; his work at 
the cathedral began to demand 
more and more time as the congre- 
gation increased under his inspiring 
leadership. He did establish, how- 
ever, another mission in 1939 in Hato 
Rey, outside San Juan. During the 
next few years he directed his vigor 
toward the goal of making the ca- 
thedral congregation self-supporting. 

Spending long hours at his desk, 
Villafane planned the campaign with 
the assistance of his enthusiastic con- 
gregation. While the campaign was 
under way, however, an educational 
crisis was mounting on the Carib- 
bean island. As the birth rate in- 
creased over the death rate, and the 
public school system was unable to 
keep up with the demand, more chil- 
dren received little or no education. 
Between 1940 and 1950, the island’s 
population soared from 1,869,000 to 
2,211,000. Complicating this was the 
fact that seventy-five per cent of the 
population was under thirty-five 
years of age. In and around San 
Juan the problem was particularly 
difficult since the migration of rural 
dwellers seeking jobs in the city had 
swelled the number of school age 
children. | 

As a result, in 1946 the appeals 
began rolling in from parents at the 
cathedral beseeching Padre Villafane 
for a church school. He called his 
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An ideal gift of historic significance at Confirmation, 
Birthday, or any occasions of religious meaning. 


In Solid Bronze 
In Sterling 


Sterling Chain 26” 


In 10 Karat Gold . 


LYCETT, Inc., C 
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Baltimore 1, Md. 


*Plus 20% Federal Excise Tax 


We carry a complete line of OXFORD Bibles, 
Prayer Books and Hymnals,. Send for our catalog. 
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KEROSENE 
REFRIGERATOR 


Operates with a simple, 


silent kerosene burner 


®@ Keeps food fresh 

© Preserves medicine and vaccines 
® Has no motor to wear 

© Operates at low cost 


For years modern Servel Kerosene Re- 
frigerators have been serving mission- 
aries in remote areas throughout the 
world. Its freezing system operates with- 
out using moving parts. There’s no ma- 
chinery to wear or break down. That’s 
why Servel lasts longer . . . gives years of 
dependable, worry-free refrigeration. 

Servel makes plenty of ice cubes. And 
it’s easily adapted for either household or 
medical use. For prices and descriptive 
folders, contact your mission board in 
the United States. 


KEROSENE RANGES... 


ne With the modern features 
of current gas and electric 
- ranges. Three top burners 
~ for cooking ... two for 
baking. (Length: 4514". 
Height: 40". Width: 23".) 
~~ Distributed exclusively by 
t Servel. 


KEROSENE REFRIGERATOR 


Servel, Inc., 20 Pine St., New York 5, N. Y. 
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FLAGS, 


FOR YOUR CHURCH 


Do your church flags need 
replacing? Write for our 
free catalogue and factory 
prices on U. S. and Chris- 
tian flags for Churches, 
Sunday Schools, etc. All | 
sizes available in rayon, 
taffeta or bunting. Tear 
out and write today for 
free catalogue and direct- 


Pay tribute to service men and 
women with handsome simulated 
bronze and solid walnut plaques. 
Choice of sizes to accomodate any 


number of easily applied name- 
plates. Prompt service. Satisfaction 
guaranteed, Write for free informa- 
tion and moderate prices. 
Free trophy, metal and 
Ge Oe cup catalog: on request. 


Dept. 14 
150 West 22nd St. 
BRONZE TABLET CO., INC. New York II, N. Y. 
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Personal Supervision of Mr. Glasier 


Louis F. Glasier 
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Over 2,000,000 Sunflower Dish Cloths 
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SPIRITUAL HEALING 


HEALING belongs in The Church! Do 

you read The Church’s only magazine of 

Healing? It is called “SHARING,” pub- 

lished monthly. $1.00 for 8 months, and 
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Editor: The Rev. John Gayner Banks, Litt.D. 
2243 Front St., San Diego, Calif. 
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congregation together, putting it up 
to them whether they would put the 
money they had saved for self-sup- 
port into a school. The decision was 
made, and the Cathedral Academy 
was established in August, 1946. 

Today the academy has a kinder- 
garten for seventy pupils and an ele- 
mentary and secondary school for 
two hundred thirty. Mrs. Villafafie, 
who formerly taught in the public 
school system, is one of the teachers 
as well as being church organist; 
Villafafe is the director. Modern 
and progressive, the school is a pos- 
itive answer to the educational crisis 
and at the same time gives a Chris- 
tian education to the Puerto Rican 
students. ; 

In 1950, Villafane celebrated twen- 
ty-five years of service in the Church 
and at an impressive ceremony in 
November, he was made dean by the 
Rt. Rev. Charles F. Boynton, prede- 
cessor of the present missionary 
bishop, the Rt. Rev. A. Ervine Swift. 
Many hands reached out to congratu- 
late Dean Villafafie whose twenty-five 
years of intensive labor and service 
in the Church as well as in civic 
organizations have won for ‘the 
Church many admiring friends and 
converts. Always working toward 
the enlightenment of his people, 
Aristides Villafafie has made a vital 
contribution to the island’s progress 
and advanced the cause of an indige- 
nous Church in Puerto Rico. 
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donation was read, and the bishop 
consecrated the church . . . Praise 
God from whom all blessings flow. 
But the service did not end. It 
seemed fitting on that historic eve- 
ning that a confirmation class should 
be presented to Bishop Barton. At 
the morning service three adults and 
six children had been baptized. That 


| evening seven adults and three chil- 
dren went forward for the Laying | 


on of Hands. 

A church had been consecrated, 
and kneeling at the altar rail were 
those ready to consecrate their lives 
to Christ and His Church, this 
Church of St. John’s, Hermiston, of 
which they were members. . 
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however lowly, was kingly, even 
washing the feet of twelve sinful 
men. 

Nor was He overlordly in His life 
with His disciples. His relation to 
them was that often expressed years 
later by St. Paul in the Epistles, ‘We, 
then, as workers together with God.” 

May that be your relationship with 
your clergy. Don’t ever speak or even 
think of anyone as working under 
you but always as working with you. 
Be their chief pastor, their elder 
brother, not their boss. Take coun- 
sel with them, don’t feel that you 
know it all. 

My picture of a bishop is not that 
of a_ well-groomed _ ecclesiastic, 
clothed in purple and fine linen, but 
of a red blooded man with his coat 
off and his sleeves rolled up. The 
true glory and dignity of the episco- 
pate does not lie in lofty position or 
titles, but in humble, self-effacing, 
self-sacrificing service. 

On the first Palm Sunday, our 
Lord taught us two lessons which 
we sorely need; His head was not 
turned by applause, nor, on the other 
hand, was He disheartened by oppo- 
sition or failure. Neither the wild 
noisy welcome of the multitude in 
the morning nor the anger of His 
enemies afterward could turn Him 
from His purpose of being about 
His Father’s business. 

Don’t take too seriously the com- 
pliments that are paid you. On the 
other hand, don’t fear to incur criti- 
cism if it is for the sake of your 
Father’s business. Don’t let your head 
be turned by words of praise or of 
admiration and, on the other hand, 
don’t be discouraged by discourage- 
ments. 

My dear brother, the Church sends 
you forth to your work as an Apostle 
and as an evangelist. Be an example 
to your people in aggressive, self-for- 
getting service. Above all, show them 
a cheerful, adventuring leadership 
that comes of a faith rooted and 
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EPISCOPAL CHURCH KALENDARS 
and CHURCHMAN’S ORDO KALENDARS 


The only Episcopal Kalendors with Days and Seasons 


Pre-paying Missions 
PaRIsHES which pay their mission- 
ary pledges a year in advance have 
been dubbed “pre-paying missions” 
by the Rev. Andrew E. F. Anderson, 
rector of St. Andrew’s Church, Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

According to Mr. Anderson, the 
first “pre-paying mission” is St. An- 
drew’s, but the idea has spread to 
churches throughout the Diocese of 
Kentucky. Many of the parishes 
have made the 1951 missionary 
pledges immediately available by 
having the fund paid in full before 
the new year arrived. 

“Pre-paying missions” are now 
raising the funds for 1952. 


grounded in the sure and certain 
knowledge of God’s continued pres- 
ence with you. For forty years I have 
had a card before me on my desk 
with St. Paul’s words, “If God be for 
us, who can be against us?” In the 
sure and certain knowledge that God 
is working with you, go forward with- 
out fear to the task to which He 
has called you. 
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48-54 €AST 13TH STREET. PATERSON 4, NJ. 


26 CASH 


Big new line—sure fire sellers. Gor- 
geous $1 Christmas and All-Occasion 
Assortments. Metallic, plastic, comic 
cords, Surprise gift items. Top-value 


name-printed Christmas Cards 25 for 
$1 up. Animated Children’s books. 
Scented Stationery. 


NO EXPERIENCE NEEDED 
Costs nothing to try. Fund raising plan 


for churches and clubs. Special offers. 
Extra Cosh Bonus. Write now for 


EMPIRE CARD CO. S90 FOX STREET 
MIRA, NEW YORK 
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[In Korea: “Operation Kiddie Car” 


gave little Chi Hie Suk 
her first plane ride—and — 
saved her life. i 

She was formerly in | 
a CCF orphanage in 
Seoul. She witnessed — 
two invasions, survived © 
for several months un- 
der the Reds, cried when 
she learned the superin- 
tendent of her orphan- | 
age was condemned to | 
death for his American " 
sympathies, smiled when ™ 


the Americans came i} 
three days before the 
date set for his execu- 


tion. She was part of | 
the frantic flight from 
Seoul as the Reds re- 
turned and then, was one of. the 
fortunate ones saved by the Ameri- 
ean Air Force. 

But what of the 18,000 boys and 
girls who have lost home and parents 
and are hungry and friendless in 
bombed out, devastated Korea? The 
parents of some of these newly 
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| ereated orphans were 
-: slaughtered by the Reds 
because they were Chris- 
| tians. 4389 Protestant 

_ pastors are known to 
have been murdered by 
_ the Communists. 
Will you “adopt” a 
~ homeless Korean child? 
_. The cost is ten dollars a 
_ month and there is no ob- 
~ ligation to carry the 
adoption beyond the first 
year unless you should 
desire to do so. The child 
will be admitted into one 
of the 13 CCF Korean 
orphanage schools and 
you will receive the 
child’s name, address, 
picture and case history. You can cor- 
respond with your child, if you wish. 

Children may also be adopted i in CCF 
orphanage schools located in Free 
China, Hong Kong, Japan, Philip- 
pines, Malaya, Burma, Indonesia, In- 
dia, Pakistan, Lebanon and Finland. 

For information, write: 
DR. J. CALVITT CLARKE, 
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CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND, INC.* 


of the Church Yearin the proper Liturgical colors. 


' Write for FREE circular or send 
40¢ for sample copy postpaid. 


ASHBY COMPANY « BOX 418 ERIE, PA. 
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RICHMOND 4, VIRGINIA 
Member, Foreign Missions Division, National Council of Churches of Christ of U.S.A. 
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*Formerly, CHINA’S CHILDREN FUND, INC. 


SCHOOLS 


IVINSON HALL FOR GIRLS 


Episcopal Church School. Standard 


courses, grades 7-12. Bible study. Daily 
Chapel services. 


Careful individual at- 
tention to character development. Advan- 
tages of university town. Sports and dra- 
matics. Healthful climate. Low total costs. 
Address: 


THE PRINCIPAL, 603-F IVINSON AVE. 
LARAMIE, WYOMING 


EDGEHILL 


BOARDING SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS, 8-18 YEARS 


Offers thorough education in all elemen- 
tary and high school subjects. Also Music, 
Art, Household Science, Gymnastics, 
Dancing, Sports. Affiliated Church of 
England. Established 1891. Apply Head- 
mistress, Windsor, Nova Scotia, Canada. 


? ~ on the 
St. Mary's Hall veaware 
Episcopal school for girls 8 to 18, established 
1837. Thorough personalized college prepara- 
tion and separate Lower School. Music, Art, 
Dramatics and Typewriting. Easily accessible 
to New York and Philadelphia. 

FLORENCE LUKENS NEWBOLD 

Headmistress Box F Burlington, N. J. 


MARGARET HALL Under Sisters of St. 

Helena (Episcopal) 
Small country boarding and day school for 
girls, from primary through high school. Ac- 
credited college preparatory. Modern building 
recently thoroughly renovated includes gym- 
nasium and swimming pool. Campus of 6 acres 
with ample playground space, hockey field and 
tennis court. Riding. 


For catalog, address: Sister Rachel, Prin., 
O.S.H. Box F., Versailles, Kentucky 


ST. LUKE’S HOSPITAL SCHOOL 
OF NURSING, NEW YORK CITY 


Offers a 3-yr. course in nursing to high school 

and college graduates. College graduates may 

be admitted with 9 months’ advance credit 

allowance. For further information write to: 

The Director of Nursing, St. Luke’s Hospital 
421 W. 113th St., New York 25, N. Y. 


KEMPER HALL 


Boarding and Day School for Girls 
Beautiful Lake Shore Campus 


Thorough college preparation and training 
for purposeful living. Fine arts encouraged. 
Sports program. Junior school department. 
Under direction of the Sisters of St. Mary. 


For Catalog address: KENOSHA, WIS. 


Shattuck School 


Founded 1858 


A Christian community that works, plays, 


worships together. Shattuck men are 
trained to build a better world through 
loyalty to God and fellow man. Grades 
9-12. ROTC. Summer School-Camp. 


Write for catalog. 
The Rev. Sidney W. Goldsmith, Jr. 
Rector and Headmaster 


Box F Shumway Hall _—‘ Shattuck School 
Faribault, Minnesota 


Time is Turned Back 


continued from page 17 


Supper in what was called the Love 
Feast and Communion. It was much 
the same as the Last Supper with 
several exceptions: the Christianized 
version of the Jewish prayers was 
used; both men and women attend- 
ed; the provisions both for the Com- 
munion and for the meal were 
brought by the people and distrib- 
uted by the deacons who served at 
the table. 

In the fifth demonstration, the two 
services were united in the liturgy 
of the early Church. In many ways 
this was the most interesting of all 
because the classic form of the lit- 
urgy was shown. From this, all sub- 
sequent developments in the East 
and the West took their origin. 

The last demonstration showed the 
ceremonial of the medieval and mod- 
ern service. The order of the Prayer 
Book was followed along with the 
ceremonies indicated by the Orna- 
ments Rubric which refers back to 
the first Prayer Book. The demon- 
stration thus represented the Eng- 
lish version of the common medieval 
western use. 

e 


THE first baptism in the airstrip com- 
munity on Annette Island, near 
Ketchikan, Alaska, was performed by 
the Rev. J. Kenneth Watkins, priest- 
in-charge of St. John’s and St. Eliz- 
abeth’s, Ketchikan. The first bap- 
tism in the new Annette Island chap- 
el also was, performed by Mr. Wat- 
kins. 


VOORHEES SCHOOL and JUNIOR COLLEGE 
DENMARK, S. C. 


Co-educational. Departments: Junior College, 
High School and Trades. Fully Accredited A 
Grade by the Southern Association. Under 


direction of American Church Institute for 
Negroes. Beautiful location. Reasonable Terms. 


For information, write Earl H. McClenney, Pres. 


ST. AUGUSTINE'S COLLEGE 


Raleigh, North Carolina 


Accredited Class A Church College for 
Negro Youth. Co-educational. B.A. and 
B.S. Degrees. Teacher training; Religious 
Education; Commerce; Music; Physical 
Education. Address: The President. 
Legal title for bequesis: 
Trustees of St. Augustine’s College 
: Raleigh, North Carolina 
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Masses HAPPY VALLEY 2a 

Episcopal School in Blue Ridge Mountains of 

Western No. Carolina. Accredited. Grades 

6-12. Gymnasium, sports, 42nd year. 1300- 

acre estate. Board and tuition, moderate. 
George F. Wiese, Supt. 


Legerwood, N. C. 
COLLEGE HEALTH 


PREPARATORY EDUCATION 
CHARACTER BUILDING 


AMERICAN CHURCH BUILDING 
FUND COMMISSION 


For information concerning 
church building financing and 
architectural guidance .. . 


Address the Secretary 
170 Remsen St. Brooklyn 2, N. Y. 


INVESTING YOUR MONEY 
IN TIMES LIKE THESE 


to bring you a safe, generous, assured lifetime income 


A free booklet tells you how, under a remarkable 
time-tested Annuity Plan, you can obtain a safe, 
generous, lifelong income that never changes, never 
fails through good times or bad—while at the same 
time your money helps in the vital work of distrib- 
uting the Bible throughout the world. For full de- 
tails, write THE AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY, 
Dept. F112, 450 Park Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
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THE CHURCH PENSION FUND 


and its subsidiaries 


administered for the benefit of the Church 


THE CHURCH HYMNAL CORPORATION 


Publishers of The Hymnal; Hymnal 1940 Companion; Book of Common Prayer; A Prayer 
Book for Soldiers and Sailors; Prayer Book Studies; Book of Offices; Stowe’s Clerical . 
Directory. / 


CHURCH LIFE INSURANCE CORPORATION i 


Offers low cost insurance and annuity contracts to clergy, lay officials and active lay 
workers of the Church, either voluntary or paid, and their immediate families. Services 
include individual insurance programming and assistance to parish officials in preparing H) 
and establishing plans for retirement of lay employees. i 


THE CHURCH FIRE INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Low cost fire, windstorm and extended coverage insurance on property owned by or iH} 
closely affiliated with the Church, and on the residences and personal property of the Hi 
clergy. iif 


Further information available by addressing any of the above at 


20 Exchange Place New York 5, N. Y. I 
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5 PATERSON STREET NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. $4.00 the Year 
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Goa CAN make Extra Money ----for yourself © 


or your favorite 


You SHOULD make Extra Money organization.... 


Easily, Pleasantly, un Pull or Spare “Jime...Wo Regular ourd 
No Experience needed to make $10 or $20 in few hours .... with experience INCOME UNLIMITED 


It’s EASY . .. truly very easy and pleasant. 
Simply show your friends, neighbors and co- 
workers these famous Pen-’n-Brush Studios’ 
Christmas card assortments. They'll be thrilled 
and delighted. You will take orders galore and 
moke friends by the score. 

Our complete line totals almost 200 items. Cae 


Descriptive literature is included with 
this ‘‘Lucky 7‘’ Key Box Special Sample Offer 
to FORTH readers. You will see that Pen-'n- 
Brush makes it possible for you to fill EVERY 

Re need of your customers with handsome profits 
: to yourself, profits that can be as high as 50 


“Ly CKY i — on each dollar, plus bonuses. 


SPECIAL SAMPLE OFFER. “&., 
——— ON APPROVAL ——— {a = UT y Ou 
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We have selected these 7 boxes to show you the The a No 
quality of our entire line. You may also order ad- pone Sam d 
ditional samples. Remember, samples make the 4 2up apes 
sale. Words and descriptions can do something. wilde 9), Proy, 
Pictures might help, but showing the actual article "thin! rea re 
assures the sale. Act NOW! aaa We, Uh 
Feature Christmas Assortment, 21 cards........ $1.00 i 
Scripture Text Christmas Asst. 21 cards........ 1.00 
Petite Standies Christmas Asst. 15 cards... ..... #25 
Christmas Petals Assortment 14 cards........ 1.00 
Christmas Eve Assortment W4cards........ 1.00 
Merrie Christmas Cuties Asst. 18cards........ 60 
Super Christmas Gift Wrappings 30 Sheets, ete... .. 1.25 
TOTAL RETAIL VALUE | O 

OF THESE SEVEN BOXES 7: 


YOU WILL ALSO RECEIVE 


FREE Sample Portfolios of Name Im- 


printed Christmas Cards, Novelty 
Stationery, Napkins, Guest Towels. 


YOU SEND 
US ONLY 


$3.50 
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Ei Only one ‘’Lucky 7” Special Sample Offer to 

4 a customer. If you are already one of our ¥ 

hs family of representatives, PLEASE do not % 

st answer this advertisement, as you will re- & 

& ceive your Special Offers directly by mail. 8 
ae Baa cite 2c ge) cneresyr ce a = 

DON’T DELAY wo caia aioe 


\eenscesscceccssscuensussss CLIP THIS COUPON AND MAIL IT TODAY ®#sseuccesescscecscussssces: 


PEN-’N-BRUSH STUDIOS 
139 Duane Street (FO-7) New York 13, N. Y. 


Please send ON APPROVAL* your new 1951 “‘Lucky 7” Key Box Special Sample 
offer. Enclosed is check [] money order (] for $3.50 in FULL payment. You will 
include FREE personal Christmas Card and Stationery samples. 


See Out ALL YEAR Line 
Birthday Get pate 
Anniverso ry sat 
Ma artes ; additional 
orotits 


Name. 


Address. 


City and State 


Check one: [] I intend to sell for myself. 
0 I intend to sell for the following organization: 


Name of Organization 
lam Pastor (] Superintendent [] Teacher [] Member [] 


*ON APPROVAL: Subject to FULL refund if you desire to return these 


samplec to uc within three weekc. 


139 Duane Street. New York 13. N. 


